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HISTORICAL SILVER IN COMMONWEALTH 
OF VIRGINIA 
By Epwarp Morris Davis 111, 
Curator of Decorative Arts, 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond 


The comprehensive Exhibition of Silver recently held at the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, (Nov. 16-Dec. 30, 
1940) was inspired by the availability of a fine collection of rare 
17th and 18th Century French Silver owned by the Sons of Leon 
Helft, of Paris, France. With this group as a nucleus, we then 
thought how interesting it would be to exhibit the old silver own- 
ed by Virginians, thus providing not only a Gallery of American 
as well as a Gallery of British origin, but also the opportunity 
of placing these pieces of inherited silver on record. To round 
out the craft of the silversmith, we included a gallery devoted to 
the Contemporary Craftsmen who were creating their own de- 
signs. 

The French silver is of interest since it shows the rudiments 
of many elements of design which permeated both British and 
American silversmithing. A fine example of this is found in 
the beautiful silver-gilt covered Caudle Cup with its cut card 
applied decoration of definite French influence. This Caudle 
Cup, which is owned by Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, was 
made by one Pierre Harache and bears the London date letter 
for 1686. Particularly interested in bringing to light information 
concerning Virginia silversmiths, this cup, bearing its specific 
marks, raised the question in the writer’s mind—could the maker 
of this cup be the same Pierre Harache as he who advertised 
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in Williamsburg in 1691? In view of the fact that Sir Charles 
Jackson’s book of British silversmiths mentions a Pierre Harache 
registered in the London Guild in 1696, is it not possible that 
Harache personally brought the Caudle Cup to Bruton Parish— 
attempted to earn a living with his craft in Williamsburg, but 
realizing that wealthy Virginians purchased their silver in Eng- 
land, returned to London? 


The recent exhibition further substantiated the fact that the 
plantation owners, keeping cash balances in the Mother Country, 
not only bought from England their curtains, tables, chairs and 
many other household furnishings, but also their silver. Gener- 
ally speaking, the inherited silver of pre-Revolutionary American- 
make now found in Virginia, came into the Commonwealth 
through intermarriages of Virginians of a later period with per- 
sons of the northern states. However, there are many pieces of 
the Federal period which were undoubtedly acquired by those 
Virginians who journeyed to Philadelphia and the North at the 
time of the Continental Congress and during the early days of 
our republic. 


Unfortunately, few were the pieces submitted which would 
supply any clue to identifying those early “smiths” who we 
know, through their advertisements, practiced their craft in Vir- 
ginia. Since the exhibition, an extremely important document 
has come to light—a receipted bill for work done in 1771 and 
1772 for Col. William Preston and signed by James Geddy. This 
establishes the correct spelling of his name which some authori- 
tative silver books spell “Getty.” Though from the present 
meagre information in regard to Virginia silversmiths, it would 
appear that their work was probably only that of making small, 
incidental pieces, such as spoons, snuff boxes or jewelry, yet 
their identity can only be established by the owners of such 
seemingly unimportant items bringing them to our attention. We 


1 This receipt of James Geddy to Col. William Preston (carrying items 
for 1771 and 1772) has two names entered in Col Preston’s handwriting. 
One is that of “Mr. F. Smith’; the other that of “Mrs. Buchanan”. Mr. 
Smith was doubtless one Francis Smith who was either the brother or 
father of Mrs. Preston, who was Susanna Smith. Mrs. Buchanan is be- 
lieved to have been the mother of Jane Buchanan who married John Floyd 
and became the mother of John Floyd (1783-1837) and grandmother of 
John Buchanan Floyd, (1806-1863) both governors of Virginia. 
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shall be extremely grateful to receive any information that may 
assist in identifying the early silversmiths of Virginia. 

Perhaps the most familiar piece in the exhibition was the 
Frontal of the Crown given in 1677 to the Queen of the Pa- 
munkey Indians by Charles II, in acknowledgement of the 
superiority of that tribe over the Powhatans. This is a beau- 
tiful and extremely interesting piece bearing the royal coat- 
of-arms with the inscription, “Charles II, King of England, 
Scotland, France, Ireland and Virginia”, with acanthus leaf 
decoration about the shield. It is now owned by the “A. P. V. A.” 
which association has placed it on exhibition at the John Mar- 
shall House, Richmond. Though unique, this crown-frontal is 
definitely rivaled by another piece of silver which, it is tradi- 
tionally related, was the gift of the same royal personage. Since 
it is not so well known, this latter item became one of the most 
important pieces of the exhibition. 

The piece of silver to which we refer is what has been 
called a “Hunting Cup” (See Plate I) only one and three quar- 
ters inches in height. Engraved on this diminutive cup is an oak 
tree in the midst of whose branches is a crown, while a crown 
of similar design appears on either side of the tree. Around the 
body of this cup is engraved the inscription “Arbor Honoretur 
Cujus Nos Umbra Tuetur” (Honored is the tree whose shade 
shelters us) ; while on the rim, in lettering identical with the in- 
scription that surrounded the crown sterling during the reign 
of Charles II, (from which coin the silversmith made the cup) 
appears this: DECVS. ET. TVTAMEN. ANNO. REGNI. 
VICESIMO * * *” which inscription places the date of the 
making of this cup during the twenty * * * year of the reign of 
Charles II or between the years 1680 and 1685. 

This so-called “Hunting-cup” has been handed down from 
generation to generation in the Temple family of King William 
County, Virginia, whose first known ancestor in the colony was 
one Joseph Temple who owned and lived on lands which at the 
present time are located in King William County near Ayletts.? 


2 For notes on the Temple family of King William County see Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XVIII, pages 88-90. Joseph 
Temple, first of the name in Virginia, was quite evidently descended from 
the Temples of Bishopstrow, Wiltshire. 
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We can state as facts that this little cup has descended in the 
Temple family from generation to generation to its present 
owner, Miss Frances Wolfe, of Richmond, and that the cup with 
its inscriptions testifies to its origin between the years 1680- 
1685 during the reign of Charles II. The inscription on the rim 
of this cup is self evidencing, while the inscription around the 
body of the cup, and the engraving of the oak tree with the 
crowns, is reminiscent of the so-called “Royal Oak” near Bos- 
cobel in Shropshire, England, in whose branches Charles 
II found safe refuge during the day of Saturday, September 
6th, 1651, as he was making his escape after the defeat of his 
forces at the Battle of Worcester, on September 3rd by Crom- 
well’s army. 


There is a tradition of the formation in after years of a “So- 
ciety of the Royal Oak,” its name and commemorative intention 
quite evident. There was a Sir William Temple (1628-1699) 
who became a faithful servant of state during Charles II’s reign 
after that monarch finally came to the throne in 1660; and from 
1680-81 he was most prominent, and then disappeared from 
public life. Though this Sir William Temple was not the ances- 
tor of the Virginia line, which descended from Joseph Temple, 
born 1666, of the Temples of Bishopstrow in Wiltshire, yet we 
cannot forbear mentioning the fact that there was a Temple 
very near the throne of Charles II about 1680. And here is 
the so-called “Hunting Cup,” verifiable as of make between 
1680 and 1685, and from its engraving associated with an in- 
cident of tremendous significance, and descending through gen- 
eration after generation of the Temple family in Virginia. We 
grant that the cup bears no Hall Mark, neither does the Pamunk- 
ey Queen’s crown-frontal (referred to above) which we know 
was the gift of Charles II to that Indian worthy. Royalty was 
exempt from paying duty or taxes, and such hall marks were 
not required. Neither the “Crown-Frontal” nor the “Hunting 
Cup”, as gifts of a royal personage would require these usual 
marks of the assay office. 





3 For Charles II’s proposed “Knights of the Royal Oak” and the aban- 
donment of the order see Chambers, The Book of Days... Vol. I, page 
695, column 2. 
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Some years ago when on a visit in London, Miss Wolfe, who 
holds by inheritance this Hunting Cup, went to the British 
Museum to make specific inquiry about her treasure. Could 
the story of the origin of this cup, as family tradition had 
brought it to her, possibly be true? The answer of the authori- 
ties of the British Musuem was: “Most probably;” in fact they 
knew of eight such cups, and that one of them had been carried 
to America, though by whom they did not know. We admit that 
since no initials are engraved on this cup there is, of course, no 
guarantee that this is the one which was carried to America. 
However, it is very reasonable to suppose that since no other 
owner of a like cup has ever claimed priority, this is the original 
cup that was brought to America. Cumulative evidence reason- 
ably verifies the tradition in the Temple family of Virginia in 
regard to this cup.* 


One feels on much safer ground in dealing with the age of 
silver when the pieces bear definite hall marks. For instance, 
there is a lovely Coffee Pot (See Plate No. 1) which, according 
to the family tradition, had been brought to this country by one 
Edward Jaquelin, (1668-1739) who arrived in Jamestown in 
1685. When he left France with his parents at the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, he was supposed to have taken this Coffee 
Pot with him. After a short stay in England, Jaquelin came to 
Virginia, settling in Jamestown as of the above mentioned date. 
This tradition of the exciting experience of the Jaquelin Coffee 
Pot, as well as the very early date, aroused great interest, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that on the Museum walls hang por- 
traits, painted about 1725, of the original owner, his wife and 
four children, (lent by descendents). No doubt the disappoint- 
ment of the present owner was no greater than ours when dis- 
covery was made of a very distinct London date letter for the 
year 1732, on the bottom of this Coffee Pot. The shape of this 
important piece of silver which, incidentally, bears the makers 
mark of Joseph Smith, is that of a straight-sided section of a 
cone with beautiful moulding at top and base while it still car- 
ries the original scroll wooden handle. Although Edward Jaquel- 





4 On questioning the present owner of this cup it developed that in 
recent years copies of it had been made and so she was advised to see 
that the silversmith had marked these as copies. 
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in could not have brought this Coffee Pot with him when he first 
came to Virginia, still it remains a very important historical 
piece of silver which has descended through his daughter, Mary 
Jaquelin, who married John Smith, of Shooters Hill.5 


Another very interesting piece of silver which found its way 
to the exhibition was a small cup engraved “Rev. Emmanuel 
Jones - 1775”. According to family tradition, this cup was 
owned by the Rev. Emmanuel Jones (1668-1739), rector of 
Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, 1700-1739, and used by 
him as a chalice from which he administered the wine when 
celebrating the Holy Communion for those of his Parish who 
were confined to their homes by sickness. This cup bears the 
London date letter for 1722 and the makers mark for William 
Sprockman. Upon close inspection the date 1775” is clearly 
seen to have been engraved on the cup by a different person than 
the one who engraved, very beautifully, the name “Rev. Em- 
manuel Jones.” It is very probable that the good parson’s grand- 
son, Rev. Emmanuel Jones (who was ordained 1774; died ante 
1787) had this now confusing date engraved on the cup when 
it was in his possession. 


The same family in which the Rev. Emmanuel Jones’ cup was 
inherited also holds by inheritance a handsome “Turkey Dress- 
ing’ Spoon which was made in London in 1746 by Samuel 
Roby. By tradition, the original ownership of this large spoon 
was attributed to the same Rev. Emmanuel Jones (1668-1739) 
to whom also the cup is believed to have belonged. But the 
good old parson had died seven years prior to the making of 
this spoon, as evidenced by the hall marks which it bears. How- 
ever, engraved on the reverse of the handle of the spoon are 
the initials “R. J.” and these initials undoubtedly are those of 
the original owner, Richard Jones, son of the Rev. Emmanuel 
Jones (1668-1739) .® 





5 See William & Mary Quarterly (1st Series) Vol 5, pages 51-2 for 
Jaquelin family, the portraits, and the Smith-Jaquelin marriage. 

6 Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia, page 282 for Rev. Em- 
manuel Jones (1688-1739) and his grandson Rev. Emmanuel Jones (or- 
dained 1774; died ante 1787). The younger Emmanuel Jones was he son 
of Dr. Richard Jones (died 1784) who owned the “Turkey Dressing” 
—- See Stubbs Cooke-Booth Families, pages 220-2 for this Jones 
amily. 
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Both the cup and the “Turkey Dressing” Spoon are well au- 
thenticated heirlooms in this family. Though the engraved date 
on the cup is misleading as to its real age, and the erroneous tra- 
dition in regard to the spoon placed it in the hands of the good 
man whose body had returned to the dust several years before 
the date of the spoon’s making, still, the authenticity of the age 
of these pieces of silver is attested by the London date letters 
which they bear and their direct descent from generation to gen- 
eration in this Jones family proves their “family home.” 


Among some silver formerly owned by the Harrisons of Bran- 
don (and still in the possession of the family), is a snuff box 
engraved “In Memoriam Johannis Cary and Jacobi Dryden, 
1679”. This Snuff Box bears the London date letter of 1677 and 
unquestionably the engraving was contemporary. It is a rather 
large, flat, oval box decorated with a wreath enclosing the in- 
scriotion and on the bottom of the box is engraved the name 
“Beniamin Harrison”. While referring to Brandon, mention 
should be made of the squat Gravy Boat (Plate I) with a Vandy- 
ked rim, scroll handle, a monogram, and on three feet. This be- 
longed to Nathaniel Harrison (1677-1727) and bears the Lon- 
don date letter of 1718. The initials “I & E” engraved on the bot- 
tom of this piece of silver have not been identified. In design 
this tripod Gravy Boat is beautiful and very graceful.” 


Before going farther in describing the 18th century pieces 
in the exhibition, reference should be made of the valuable con- 
tribution made by Mr. D. M. Boney of an Elizabethan bell-shap- 
ed Great Salt in three sections, and a pair of Trencher Salts. 
Though these do not have Virginia family history behind them 
they well illustrate the predecessors of the Virginia family salts 
and peppers. The former, decorated with “Punched” decora- 
tion of “Strap Work” typical of the period, is dated 1601. 





7 Fairfax Harrison’s The Virginia Carys, page 156 and the Virginia 
Magazine, Vol. XXXI, page 277, refer to this Snuff Box and a tradi- 
tion of intermarriage between John Cary’s daughter Mary and Nathaniel 
Harrison (1677-1727) of Wakefield, Surry County, son of Benjamin 
Harrison (1645-1712/13) who owned the box. It was to this Nathaniel 
Harrison, of Wakefield, to whom the gravy boat (1718) first belonged. 
It was his son Nathaniel Harrison (1703-1791) who was founder of the 
“Brandon Harrison line” (Jbid., Vol. XXXII, pages 200-2). No other 
reference to “Jacobi Dryden” has been found. 
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Brought to our attention since the exhibition is one of the 
earliest tripod salts, bearing the London date letter for 1739, 
which has descended in the family of General Thomas Nelson, 
of Yorktown. Another early Tripod Salt, rather plain with a 
scallop rim, London hall mark for 1754, bears the arms of the 
Belches Family, originally of Surry County. We should not 
overlook the earliest dated piece on exhibition, a snuff box of 
English, or possibly Dutch origin, engraved in one place “J. D. 
1600”, for James Derbyshire and in another place “P. D.” for 
Peter Derbyshire. It is decorated with scrolls and a duck hunt- 
ing scene with an agate inset; the bottom consisting of the 
shell of a green snail. 


Having mentioned the Jaquelin Coffee Pot, something should 
be said of the “Tazza” (a saucer-like dish mounted on a high 
foot), London date letter 1723, which Miss Mary Orrell Am- 
bler has inherited and which is engraved with a “Nags” head, 
the Jaquelin crest signifying that Edward Jaquelin (1668-1739) 
was the original owner. Miss Ambler also lent several feather- 
ed edge spoons bearing the same crest, which were part of a 
set of which other spoons were exhibited by the Hon. Gordon 
Ambler, Mayor of Richmond. These spoons, dating about 1774, 
were originally owned by Col. John Ambler (1762-1836) who 
used the crest of his ancestor Edward Jaquelin.® 


Another notable example of bringing together ancient pieces 
of silver which became separated by division of estates, was 
found in the grouping of a beautiful “Monteith’® (See Plate 
II), showing medieval influence in the design of the crown 
surmount of the bowl, which bears the arms and crest of the 
Garlick Family, and the gloriously designed pear-shape Pitcher 
also bearing the Garlick crest. Both the Monteith and the Pit- 





8 For Col. John Ambler’s (1762-1836) descent from the Jaquelin 
family see Du Bellett, Some Prominent Virginia Families, Vol. I. The 
Ambler coat of arms appearing on the tomb of Col. John Ambler (1762- 
1836) in Shockoe Cemetery, Richmond is: Sa, a fesse or, between three 
pheons ar, a lion passant guardant, gu. Crest: two dexter hands conjoined 
sustaining a mural coronet, (Virgina Magazine, Vol. XXXIII, page 188). 
_ 9 “A Montieth is a Punch Bowl fitted with a movable rim: i 
is ornamentally notched or scalloped, and the name is said to Beg eae 
given this form of bowl after a Scotsman named Monteith who wore a 
os with a scalloped border.” Sir Charles Jackson’s History of English 

ate. 
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cher were made by Fras Spilsburg of London, the former dated 
1733 and the latter 1734. Would not the original owner have 
been pleased to see his outstanding pieces of silver displayed to- 
gether after two hundred odd years? 


Owing to illness of the present owners many pieces of Tayloe 
silver which formerly graced the sideboard at “Mt. Airy”, Rich- 
mond County, Virginia, and at the Octagon House, Washington, 
D. C., were not available for the Exhibition. However, three suc- 
ceeding generations of John Tayloes were well represented 
through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Tayloe of “Edge- 
hill”, Albemarle County. The earlier Col. John Tayloe (1687- 
1747), of the original “Mt. Airy”, was represented by an at- 
tractive and unusual ladle with wooden handle. It is engraved 
with the Tayloe arms and bears the London hall mark for 
1738 - George Jones was the maker. Col. John’s son, John Tayloe 
(1721-1779) built the present “Mt. Airy” (1758) after the 
earlier house was destroyed by fire. Among the outstanding 
pieces of his silver exhibited were: his handsome octagonal Tea 
Caddy (made in London 1771 by Burrage Davenport) which 
is engraved with the Tayloe arms; his unique Pie Server (Lon- 
don 1767) of cutout scroll pattern, the decorated handle having 
a feathered edge and engraved on the reverse with the Tayloe 
arms; and the beautifully plain Shaving Box engraved with his 
initials “J. T.” in monogram (London date letter for 1768). 
Most of the pieces that belonged to Col. John Tayloe (1771- 
1828) of “Mt. Airy” and the famous Octagon House, Wash- 
ington, D. C., seem to be engraved with only the family crest. 
Foremost in interest among these were the Wine Funnel decor- 
ated with fluting (London 1791; by William Simmons) and 
the Toddy Warmer (London 1793).1° 


The Misses Boykin, of Richmond, kindly exhibited many 
pieces which were formerly owned by Baron Le Mayeur, who 
incidently not only made false teeth for George Washington,"? 





10 For sketches of the three John Tayloes represented by the pieces of 
silver described see Virginia Magazine, Vol, XVII, page 369 et seq. 

11 Bernard W. Wineberger, D. D. S. has published evidence that Jean 
Pierre Le Mayeur attended General Washington as dental surgeon. Baron 
Le Mayeur’s silver was left (probably through friendship) to James 
Brown, a Richmond merchant 
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but preceded Marconi with a method of wireless telegraphy by 
many scores of years. One of these pieces was of such exquisite 
workmanship that, although French c.1770, we included it in 
the British Gallery of Virginia owned pieces. This was a gold 
Snuff Box inlaid with various colors of gold forming a Louis 
XVI decoration with cartouches of “attributes”. Another item 
of great interest to many a visitor was LeMayeur’s very small 
Vinaigrette made in Birmingham, c1800. Incidentally, from 
Birmingham, about the same date and equally diminutive and 
lovely, was the Tea Caddy spoon with shell-shape bowl and 
bright cut handle, lent by Mr. Beverley Fleet. This spoon is en- 
graved with a “B” for the Bowdoin family. 


Among the many impressive and early pieces we would par- 
ticularly note the two Kettles-on-stands, one owned by Mr. 
Henry P. Strause, the other an heirloom in the possession of 
Mr. Fielding Lewis Williams of Richmond. Mr. William’s Ket- 
tle-on-stand (See Plate II) the earlier by one year, bears the 
London mark for 1749 and the makers mark for Wm. Grundy. 
This piece which is typical of the period, very handsomely exe- 
cuted and engraved, was originally owned by Anne Carter, 
daughter of Charles Carter (1707-1764) of Cleve, King George 
County, who married Col. Lewis Willis (1734-1813) of Fred- 
ericksburg, and descended through their son, Byrd Charles 
Willis (1781-1846) to the present owner.}? 

We retrace our steps to mention one of the most important 
pieces in the exhibition which, unfortunately, arrived too late to 
be listed in the catalog. Mrs. Nicholas, of Scottsville, arriving 
the afternoon of the Preview brought a watch which had been 
owned by Robert “King” Carter (1663-1732), and which was 
made by the so-called “Father of English clock making’, one 
Thomas Tompion (1638-1713) of Fleet Street, London. The 
appearance of this watch with its handsomely engraved gold 
face and back, the “Barrel and fusil” works signed Thos. Tom- 
pion, and of proper date, (London 1711) was truly thrilling. 





12 For accounts of Col. Lewis Willis (1734-1813) and his wife Anne 
Carter (daughter of Charles and Anne [Byrd] Carter, of Cleve, King 
George County) and their son Byrd Charles Willis (1781-1846) see 
Willis, A Sketch of the Willis Family of Virginia, page 99 et seq. and 
William & Mary Quarterly (1st Series) Vol. VI, pages 208-210. 
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The Randolph Family was represented by several pieces of 
silver which are still owned by descendants. The earliest of 
these pieces was a salver, (London 1735, by Robt. Abercromby) 
bearing the Randolph arms and standing on three scroll feet, 
with a shell and scroll border. Much more beautiful was the 
Beaker (London 1752) with flaring rim, also engraved with 
the Randolph arms (See Plate III). These pieces were ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Wm. W. Archer. Particularly interesting to 
those who had never seen a “Pap Boat”, was the one initialed 
“S. R. 1757” (for Susanna Randolph who later, in 1783, mar- 
ried Dr. Charles Douglas in England) and marked with the 
London date letter for 1750. Then, there was the “Turkey 
Dressing” Spoon bearing the shield of Brett Randolph (1732- 
1759) and engraved with the initials “M. R.” for his wife 
Mary (Scott) Randolph, (London date letter 1757 and by Wm. 
Burner). These two last named items were exhibited by Mrs. 
Augustine Royall Turpin, of Crozet House, Richmond. John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, was represented not only by his Spurs 
(London 1773, by Jonathan Alleine), lent by the Virginia 
Historical Society, but also by a handsome pear-shape Can 
(Plate I), bearing his initials and crest (London 1769).%* 


What romances could be woven about these historical pieces! 
How important they are in telling us of the customs of the 
period. That wealthy Virginian, “King” Carter, orders a heavy 
gold watch; and from whom? The best of English Clock mak- 
ers! Envision your great-great-great-grandmother and grand- 
father on a visit to Gabriel Jones, the great Valley lawyer, and 
being served at his table from the tripod Sauce Boat (London 
date letter 1739; by John Pollock), and seeing Mrs. Margaret 
Jones wearing a lovely bracelet made of five exquisite minia- 
tures of herself and her four children! The sauce boat engrav- 
ed “G. M. J.,” for Gabriel and Margaret Jones, and the brace- 
let of miniatures, appeared in the exhibition as part of the 
generous contributions of Miss Ellen Harvie Smith, a descend- 





18The several lines of the Randolph family referred to are given i 
Randolph’s, The Randolphs of Virginia. ai aitlins 
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ant.14 The relation between these 18th century pieces, and those 
who originally owned them, must not be overlooked, for it is 
most significant of a way of life at a given time. 


Hester Bateman’s excellent craftsmanship was notable dur- 
ing the last quarter of the 18th century and today every col- 
lector of silver covetously searches for a piece of her creation. 
Mrs. Anne (Jennings) Carroll (1761-1830) wife of Nicholas 
Carroll and daughter of Thomas Jennings, Attorney-General 
of Maryland, selected Hester Bateman to make her teaset. Dr. 
and Mrs. Carroll Sparrow have the privilege of possessing a 
very handsome piece of this Hester Bateman-made Tea Set; 
a covered sugar bowl with floral repoussee decoration, engrav- 
ed with the Jenning’s arms (dated London 1789), which Dr. 
Sparrow inherited. They also are in possession of a salver and 
sauce boat, dated 1759, that have been inherited from Charles 
Carroll (1723-1783), Barrister, of Mount Clare, Baltimore. 
Both of these pieces bear the Carroll arms.15 


Could family tradition be substantiated, a much more than 
merely interesting item would be a pair of Sugar Nippers (Lon- 
don 1760), in the shape of scissors and of scroll pattern, said 
to have belonged to that great genius of Revolutionary Naval 
Warfare, John Paul Jones; which has come down through 
the Schley Family, kindred of a naval hero of later days, Ad- 
miral Winfield Scott Schley. 


Mrs. Elizabeth (Burwell) Nelson, mother of General 
Thomas Nelson of Yorktown, owned a typical George, II re- 
poussee Teapot of inverted-pear shape with eagle beak spout, 
(London date letter for 1751), which was inherited by Miss 
Anne Page Vandergrift. The latter’s sister, Mrs. Withers, 
lent a small Salver (Plate II) with shell and scroll border, on 





14 Gabriel and Margaret (Strother) Jones and their children are 
noted in Tyler's Quarterly Magazine, Vol. XI, pages 120-1. 

Thomas Tompion and George Graham (1673-1751) are the only clock 
makers accorded the distinction of burial in Westminster Abbey. 

15 Mrs, Anne (Jennings) Carroll, wife of Nicholas Carroll, was the 
daughter of Thomas Jennings, attorney-general of Maryland. Nicholas 
Carroll (who legally assumed the name of Carroll) was the son of 
Nicholas Maccubin and his wife Mary Clare Carroll, daughter of Dr. 
Charles Carroll 
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claw feet, dated London 1769 by John Carter, who also made 
silver for the Custis family. 


Mrs. E. P. Jones of Urbanna generously lent several pieces 
bearing the Jenefra crest (a mermaid combing her hair while 
looking in a mirror held in her right hand) dated 1764. The 
Browne family of Elsing Green, King William County, was 
represented by a Ladle of the same date, formerly owned by 
William Burnet Browne,?® (1738-1784), lent by Mrs. Herbert 
Augustine Claiborne. The Byrd family crest appears on a 
handsome pear-shape Coffee Pot (London 1765, by Thos. 
Whipham and Chas. Wright) with gadroon decoration and 
eagle beak spout, which was lent by the Virginia Historical 
Society. The shortness of time interfered with a proper 
representation of many families and it is to the future with 
the help of the owners, that we look for a truly representative 
showing of the lovely silver owned in the Commonwealth. 


Unfortunately, there are times when names and tales may 
not be told. Suffice it to say that there was ample representa- 
tion of the Fitzhugh and Custis families, with one piece bear- 
ing General Washington’s crest. Perhaps the handsomest piece 
of English silver exhibited (perhaps is inserted because opin- 
ions frequently differ), was the two handled Covered Cup, 
(London 1774, by John Carter), bearing the Custis crest 
(See Plate II), that at one time graced Mt. Vernon. It is 
urn-shape with fluting about the lower part of the urn and 
lid, has beautifully curved handles of bound reeds and stands 
on a square base with ball feet. Quite similar was the Choco- 
late Pot by the same maker and bearing the same crest. Also 
bearing the Custis crest was a Can dated 1773, a Dish Cross, 
1773 and a Dish, 1794. The latter by the same John Carter 
who made Mrs. Wither’s Salver, mentioned earlier in this 
article, and the two handled Covered Cup just referred to. 
Engraved with the Fitzhugh arms was a lovely Salt decorated 
with spiral flutings, (London 1764 by Robt. and David Hen- 





16 William Burnet Browne (1738-1784), of Massachusetts, married in 
1763 Judith, daughter of Charles Carter and Mary Walker (his first 
wife), of Cleve, King George County, and purchased Elsing Green in 
King William County (Virginia Magazine, Vol. XXXII, page 3 and 
Lancaster, Historic Virginia Homes and Churches, page 268). 
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nell) ; and a Salver (London 1763 by Thos. Harmann and Rich- 
ard Mills). 


A very handsome and interesting Punch Bowl, (London 
1786; by Edward Fennell) was the dignified plain bowl on 
a moulded foot and beaded rim, lent for exhibit by a de- 
scendant of Charles Carter (1732-1806), of Shirley, and bear- 
ing the arms of the Carter family on one side and an engraving 
of Mr. Carter’s prized horse “Nestor’!? on the other. This fam- 
ily also contributed the largest silver Saucepan (with wooden 
handle) we have ever seen, (London date letter for 1750). 
This was one of the most admired pieces exhibited and was 
made by Thos. Parr. 


Prior to the introduction of the large tea tray, the teapot was 
generally raised on ball feet or a moulded foot. Prior to that 
it had its own individual tray. Typical of the latter is the Teapot 
with Tray with engraved decoration (by Robt. and David Hen- 
nell) engraved with a “C” for Samuel Coleman, of Spotsylvania 
County. Going further back we find the inverted Pear-shape 
Teapot (London c.1738 by Edw. Pocock) once owned by Wil- 
liam Temple of Bristol, and bearing the Temple arms. 


Most salt, pepper, or sugar castors originally belonged in 
Cruet Stands such as the one bearing the Munford arms (Lon- 
don 1752 by Sam Wood) which, unfortunately no longer pos- 
sesses its glass bottles for vinegar and oil. Marked with the 
monogram for Robt. Palmer is the single castor made in Lon- 
don in 1751 by Jabez Daniel. 


While on the subject of English silver we should mention 
the silver gilt Snuff Box with Mille Fleurs decoration, inherited 
from Louise Atkinson Baird and the Gold Snuff Box (now in 
the possession of the Virginia Historical Society) which was 
presented to General Thomas Nelson (1738-1789), a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and a Governor of Virginia 
during the Revolutionary War, by Lord North and containing 
a fine miniature of the latter. It is said that this Snuff Box was 





17 See Virginia Magazine Vol. XXII, page 380 for Charles Carter 
(1732-1806) of Shirley, Charles City County, and for his celebrated 
horse Nestor (foaied circa 1768; imported 1784) see Fairfax Harrison’s 
Early American Turf Stock 1730-1830, Vol. 2, page 234. 
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given by Lord North to Thomas Nelson in appreciation for his 
saving a kinsman from drowning.'® 


Still surviving in this Commonwealth is a sufficient amount 
of early church silver to form a large exhibition. However, 
selection was miade from only a few churches to represent: this 
important group of silver. Suffice it to say that this subject is 
competantly covered and beautifully illustrated in the hand- 
some volume on “Early American Church Silver” by E. Alfred 
Jones published under the sponsorship of the National Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America. It might be of interest to 
mention that among the thirty sets of early communion plate 
in the Commonwealth of Virginia, only one piece is of Ameri- 
can origin—the remainder being English.'® 


We became a little uneasy after deciding to devote one en- 
tire gallery to American Silver for fear that we would not be 
able to locate enough such silver to adequately fill the cases. 
As already mentioned in the beginning of this article, the plan- 
tation owners who were the persons able to afford such lux- 
uries, invariably purchased their house furnishings including 
silver, in the mother country. With this in view, the loan of 
a good many pieces was obtained from outside the Common- 
wealth stressing such as would be of interest to Virginians. 
Many such pieces were generously lent for exhibition by the 
Mable Brady Garvan Collection, Yale University, Mr. John 
Marshall Phillips, Curator. In both artistic and historical in- 
terest the extremely graceful urn-shape Tea Set by Abraham 
Du Bois, Philadelphia, adv. 1777, which formerly graced the 
sideboard of Aaron Burr, was almost incomparable. It would 
be interesting to know how many visitors to the exhibition not- 
ed the fact that the square plinth bases, on which the teapot 
and cream were set, were not square with the handle but at 
a quarter turn! This was unusually attractive. The Teapot had 





_18 Thomas Nelson (1738-1789) was sent to England for his educa- 
tion. He was at Hackney School 1752-8, and Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 1758-1761. He was son of William and Elizabeth (Burwell) Nel- 
son. Virginia Magazine, Vol. XXXIII, page 189; Page, The Page Fam- 
ily of Virginia, page 160 et seq. 

19 This one American silversmaker’s mark, “E, G.”, (17th Century) 
appears on a chalice, truncated vase, owned by Abingdon Parish, Glou- 
cester County. 
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a gallery much the same as that on the circular Coffee Pot by 
Joseph Anthony, Jr., who worked in Philadelphia, Pa., 1783- 
1844. (See Plate IV). This latter piece is inherited by Mr. James 
R. V. Daniel. 


Also from New Haven came a piece which was made in Vir- 
ginia c.1795 by I. Adam, of Alexandria, who, by the way, was 
also represented by a Coffee Spoon, with engraved crest, form- 
erly owned by Dr. Gustavus Horner, of Fauquier County. The 
former piece was an octagonal Punch Bowl on plinth base and 
which, artistically speaking, could easily have been shown in 
the Gallery of Modern Silver. 


In order to illustrate the influence of The French Silver- 
smith on the American, we included the two handled cup with 
cut-card decoration made by Charles Leroux, (New York City, 
1689-1745), the large handsomely engraved and pierced Sugar 
Castor (quite similar to the one in the Helft Collection, dating 
1726) and the low circular Punch Bowl with handles in the 
form of Caryatides, by Bartholomew Leroux, (New York 
c.1700). 


The most unique piece of this Gallery was the Dish-ring, fre- 
quently erroneously termed “Potato Ring”, made by Myer- 
Myers, (New York 1723-1795). It was a spool shaped object 
indigenous of Ireland, decorated with a cut-out pattern of scrolls; 
the only American “Ring” known. Incidentally the descendants 
of this famous silversmith live in Virginia and very generously 
lent us quite a number of extremely important pieces for exhi- 
bition. 

Inherited through the Conquest family, and lent by Mrs. 
James Wheat, was the majestic urn-shape Coffee Pot by John 
Aitken of Philadelphia, working 1785-1813. With bands of en- 
graved decoration and large flutings, this piece stands on a 
moulded foot and has the typical scroll wooden handle. The oth- 
er pieces of this set are intact but were not available for the ex- 
hibition. 

It might be well to mention here another very important piece 
which, though not available for the exhibition, is still in exis- 
tence. This is the Christening Bowl inherited from the author 
of the Bill of Rights, George Mason, (1725-1792), of Gunston 
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Hall. However, through the generosity of Miss Anne Mason 
Lee, George Mason was represented by a Mug marked C. A. 
Burnett, who was another silversmith of Alexandria, Virginia, 
working at the end of the 18th century; and by a pair of Salts 
with Blue Glass linings. Burnett is likewise the maker of a 
Spoon engraved “J. T.” “Neabsco” (for John Tayloe). 

Samuel Burt of Boston, (1724-1754), .was the maker of a 
Tablespoon with engraved decoration and marked “S. F. to M. 
H.” for Sarah Fuller to Maria Hull, the daughter of General 
Hull. Mrs..Edward Waller lent an inherited Teaspoon marked 
“P. A.” for Philip Aylett, and bearing his crest (a sheaf of wheat 
with a sickle) made by Andrew DeMilt of New York. 

Probably the earliest American piece owned by a Virginian, 
finding its way to the exhibition, was the Rattail Spoon with 
the trifid, wavy end, made by the important John Coney (Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1655-1722) and engraved “I. N.” for John Norton 
whose descendants, Mrs. Mitchell and the Misses Norton, of 
Alexandria, also contributed a pear-shape Can made by Joseph 
Edwards (Boston, Massachusetts, 1707-1777). 

Another early and extremely handsome item was the Tank- 
ard, beautifully engraved with the Davenport coat of arms 
and lent by Mr. John S. Davenport of Richmond. This Tank- 
ard, which was made by Jeremiah Dummer (Boston, Mass., 
1645-1718), may ante date the spoon made by Coney. 

Daniel Dupuy, (Philadelphia c. 1790) executed the urn- 
shape Creamer with beaded decoration, and on moulded foot, 
which Miss Elizabeth Hawes Ryland inherited from the Hawes 
family of “Vermont”, King William County. 

R. Greene, (Boston, Mass., 1707-1777), was the maker of 
the large handsome Tankard, (Plate IV) plain with classical 
mouldings, which was inherited by Miss Betty Cocke of Uni- 
versity, Virgitiia. Miss Cocke also lent a large graceful Loving 
Cup (See Plate IV) which is engraved with a crest in the form 
of an eagle with outstretched wings and the names “John Gil- 
christ to Philip Barraud”; the latter being an ancestor of Miss 
Cocke’s. 

Two very important pieces by Richard Humphreys (Phil- 
adelphia, adv. 1772) were the Camp Mug (Plate III) bearing 
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the crest of George Washington and the silver hilt of the 
sword presented by special act of congress to Lt. Col. Tench 
Tilghman, Aide de Camp to General Washington, for bring- 
ing to the Continental Congress the news of the surrender of 
General Cornwallis at Yorktown. The blade of this sword is 
attributed to Stephen Paschal, one of the first makers of steel 
in this country and who made swords for the Continental 
soldiers. 


Another well-known horseman was represented, but this time 
as a silversmith. His name is Paul Revere, (his father Pierre 
Rivoire was likewise a silversmith) and we were most for- 
tunate in being permitted to exhibit six handsome pieces by 
this excellent silversmith who is so much better known by his 
famous ride, than by examples of his beautiful craftsmanship 
and sense of design. Of greatest interest was the covered But- 
ter Dish (See Plate IV), with two curved “Keyhole” handles, 
four feet and finial. A Porringer engraved “Sally Inman Kast” 
is typical with its keyhole handle. Executed with exquisite 
taste is a circular Teapot, (See Plate IV) with beaded decora- 
tion and the pear-shape Creamer, also with beaded decoration, a 
scroll handle, and on a circular foot. Could anything be more 
graceful than the Gravy Boat, (See Plate IV) which, by the 
way is one of a set of four; or the rather plain Goblet, which 
is likewise one of a set of four. All of these pieces bear the 
coveted mark of Paul Revere. 


Speaking of beautiful design, brings us to the dignified and 
beautifully engraved oval Teaset by Garret Schanck, (New 
York, d.1791) and the unusual covered Sugar, with ring hand- 
les, by W. G. Forbes, (New York, c.1773). A Teapot where 
the curve of the wooden handle is carried through very beau- 
tifully by the spout, is the oval one by John Letellier, (Phil- 
adelphia, 1770-1780) which bears the initials “L. D.” for Lucy 
Daniel, an ancestress of the late state senator Robert W. Dan- 
iel, who generously lent the piece for exhibition. 


Now in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society is 
a large Coffee Urn, (See Plate IV) originally owned by An- 
drew Nicolson, (1763-1816) and which at one time graced the 
sideboard at “Westover”. This piece is Adam Style on ball feet 
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PLatE [V—Upper row, left to right: Stirrup Cup, American 18th Century. Cocke Family. Gravy Boat, by 
Paul Revere, Boston, Mass., 1735-1818. Corree Urn, from “Westover” by Christian Wiltberger, Philadelphia, 
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having two lions heads with rings for handles. Inside is a com- 
partment which was used to keep the coffee hot. The maker 
was the Philadelphian, Christian Wiltberger, (1770-1851). It 
will doubtless interest many people to know that Wiltberger is 
an ancestor of Franchot Tone. Samuel Williamson, Philadelphia 
c.1794, was the maker of the Sugar Nippers initialed “R. V. D.” 
for Robert and Victoria Dobbins and the Mug initialed “W. M. 
A.” for W. M. Abernathy; this latter inherited from the Sher- 
rard family of Winchester, Virginia. 


The exhibition’s dearth of pieces by Virginia silversmiths has 
no doubt been noted as this article has been read. There was 
one Spoon, marked “Ni. W.”, for Noel Waddill, of Petersburg. 
Several items have the initials of the makers but thus far these 
have not been definitely attributed. Most important is the 
Brandy Warmer (Plate I) with silver handle which bears the 
mark “I. G.” in oval. It is our hope to establish this as the work 
of James Geddy, 18th Century, Williamsburg smith. Likewise, 
three spoons marked “J. G.” in rectangular, the latter of neces- 
sity being a smaller mark, are in all probability the work of the 
same James Geddy. Bearing the mark “W. S.” (which could 
be “S. M.” just as well) was an oval Snuff Box with a large 
cabouchon agate set in the top and engraved “Mann Page” with 
a motto—“Spe Labor Levis”. As there are many generations of 
that name it will be difficult to establish the original ownership. 
“S”, in an oval, is stamped on the plain Tumbling Cup engraved 
“I. D. R.” which was lent by Mrs. Miller Joblin. “V. N.” is the 
makers mark on a small Rattail Spoon which was unearthed 
during the excavating of the site of the first theatre in Wil- 
liamsburg. 


Bearing no marks and perhaps not so imposing but none the 
less interesting were many small items such as the Spectacles 
belonging to Patrick Henry, and lent by the Virginia Historical 
Society ; the Knitting Needle case inherited from Mrs. Robert 
Gamble, (nee Catherine Grattan) and lent by Mrs. Herbert 
Augustine Claiborne. Several Knee Buckles were exhibited; one 
formerly belonged to the Reverend John Durburrow Blair of 
Richmond, lent by the Virginia Historical Society; another in- 
herited from Thomas Fisher (1768-1834) lent by Mrs. Dunkle: 
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a pair owned by Chief Justice John Marshall, lent by the John 
Marshall House; and a Gold Buckle inherited from Roger At- 
kinson, of “Mansfield”, Dinwiddie County, lent by Mr. Arthur 
Kyle Davis, Jr. 


Several pieces have been called to our attention since the ex- 
hibition closed and it is our hope that those who are fortunate 
enough to possess examples of 17th and 18th century silver, 
no matter how small or insignificant they may think them to 
be, will not hesitate to advise us of the existence of such items. 
It is only with their assistance that a proper representation of 
the silver owned by Virginians may be exhibited at some date 
in the not far distant future. 
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WASHINGTON IN NEW ENGLAND 
An ADpRESS BY JULIAN LOWELL Coo.incE, Esq. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society, 
December 12, 1940. 


On the fifteenth day of June, 1775, George Washington was 
unanimously elected Commander-in-Chief of the united Colonial 
forces. There is some difference of opinion as to who had the 
honor of making the nomination, there is none as to the unami- 
mity of the vote. There is no reason to believe that he sought 
the post, quite the contrary. We find him writing, June 18, to 
Martha Washington “You may believe me, my dear Patsy, when 
I assure you in the some solemn manner that, so far from seek- 
ing this appointment, I have used every endeavor in my power 
to avoid it, not only from my unwillingness to part from you and 
the family, but from a consciousness of its being a trust too 
great for my capacity.” This frank statement to his wife is 
even more convincing than his word two days earlier to the 
President of the Continental Congress. “Tho I am truly sensible 
of the high Honor done me in this Appointment, yet I feel great 
distress from a consciousness that my abilities and Military ex- 
perience may not be equal to the extensive and important Trust.” 
Whatever his feelings, he accepted the election. When we com- 
pare his abilities to those of other officers who might have 
been elected, it appals us to think what might have happened had 
he refused. 

The first principle of strategy is for the commander to go 
where the fighting is, and in this case it was in Massachusetts, 
for two months earlier some hastily summoned minute men, 
grandiloquently described as “Embatteld farmers” had sat be- 
hind the stone walls at Concord bridge and “fired the shot 
heard round the World” which means they drove Lord Percy 
back to the safety of Boston in a hurry. Two days later came the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and there the British stayed, beseiged by 
troops from the four provinces of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. May I interpolate for a 
Virginia audience that Maine was at that time a part of Massa- 
chusetts. As for Vermont, she was running a little show of her 
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own, nor did she take much interest in the revolutionary war, 
until her own borders were invaded by the passing Burgoyne, 
when she rose to defend her soil, generously aided by troops 
from New Hampshire, and won the battle of Bennington. 


Washington had been in New England before. He was in 
Boston in 1756 to discuss a question of disputed military rank 
with Governor Shirley. We are told that he was well entertain- 
ed at that time, and met people of importance, but that was not 
enough to make him anxious to go again, especially when the 
only way he could get into the town was by driving the British 
out. He spent a day of two in New York on the way North, and 
on 25 June gave elaborate instructions to General Philip Schuy- 
ler whom he placed in command of the New York forces. This 
fact has a certain importance to the people in my part of the 
country who cherish the illusion that it was under a very beau- 
tiful elm tree still standing at the beginning of this century near 
the Cambridge common, that Washington first took command 
of the army 3 July. That he may have set on his horse with 
drawn sword and inspected the undisciplined and variously 
clothed troops before him seems altogether likely, but this cere- 
mony can scarcely be described as taking command of an army 
when he had issued orders as commander eight days before. 


Washington’s journey from New York to Cambridge took ex- 
actly a week, not very fast going even in those days. He writes 
on July 10 to the President of the Continental Congress “I ar- 
rived at this place on the 3rd instant; after a journey attended 
with a good deal of Fatigue and retarded by necessary attentions 
to the successive Civilities which accompanied me in my whole 
route.” All documentary evidence seems to show that as a matter 
of fact he reached Cambridge on the 2nd. As for the Civilities, 
he could not move a step without an outpouring of people who 
wished to see him and do him honor. He always kept his eyes 
open in travelling, for landscape, or industry. On the 27 July he 
writes to his brother John Augustine Washington “On the 2nd. 
Inst I arrived at this place after passing through a great deal 
of delightful country covered with grass (although the Season 
has been very dry) in a very different manner to what our Lands 
in Virginia are.” It is not quite clear what he means by this 
comparison. Was he contrasting the proportion of pasturage to 
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tillage in the two regions, or was he surprised that the grass 
was still green? In the latter case he probably overlooked the 
fact that the Spring comes very late in New England, so that 
Summer drought is hardly to be expected in June. 


The Massachusetts authorities were altogether overjoyed to 
have Washington among them, and determined to do their best 
to make his stay agreeable. The first thing was to find a suitable 
habitation for such a distinguished guest. The first idea was to 
lodge him in the excellent house of the Revd. Samuel Willard, 
President of Harvard. True there were the President and his 
lady to be thought of, but as the student body were dispersed it 
was felt that two rooms would do for them, Washington might 
have the rest. The house, as I said, was and is an excellent one. 
Built in 1726 for President Wadsworth, it was occupied by suc- 
cessive presidents for over a century. However, Washington re- 
mained in it for only a short time. There have been various ex- 
planations of this. One is that it was too much exposed to enemy 
fire, shells fell in Harvard Square right by. Another idea was 
that Washington had been used to the broad views seen from 
Mount Vernon, and felt hemmed in on the village street. More 
probably the authorities felt that their best was none too good 
for Washington, and something better was available. This was 
the property of John Vassal a Tory of French descent, who had 
found life for one of his pronounced views more and more un- 
pleasant, and moved to the safety of Boston. The authorities 
thereupon took it over and put in General Glover, an enterpris- 
ing sailor from Marblehead. He was ejected in favor of Wash- 
ington, and the sum of £ 2-10-6 was spent in cleaning the place 
up after him and his staff. 


We find Washington then installed in a really handsome 
house, one of most striking, and certainly the most famous in 
the New England States. Daily the sight seeing busses stop be- 
fore it and the passengers look with awe on the house which held 
George Washington for eight months, and Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow for forty-five years. Was he happy there? We may 
well doubt it. There were months of endless trouble and anxiety, 
as his letters show. It is true that plenty was going on there 
especially after Martha Washington arrived in the middle of 
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December in a four horse coach. Mable Ives tells* “Major Vas- 
sal’s house was now once more the centre of social as well as of- 
ficial activity. No wonder John Trumbull, the future painter, 
Washington’s second aid-de-camp, was embarassed to do the 
honors to so many of the first people of both sexes. Son of the 
Governor of Connecticut, he was a modest youth, for all he had 
read Greek at the age of six.” But entertaining can be burden- 
some for those who have other burdens, and there are many pit- 
falls. We find him on January 7, 1776, inviting John Adams to 
take “pot luck” and on the 10th he writes to General Sullivan 
“If you were to come to dinner, I should be glad of your com- 
pany.”’ But those who are pleased by official invitations are often 
offset by those who are affronted by not being asked, and there 
is reason to believe that Washington created hostility in some 
quarters by not showing the expected hospitality. It appears that 
Joseph Reed, his former secretary, took it upon himself before 
the beginning of 1776, to tell Washington in no uncertain terms, 
that his conduct had given rise to unfavorable comment. He 
took these strictures not only humbly, but thankfully. He writes 
to Reed Dec. 15, 1775 “I can not charge myself with incivility, 
or, what in my opinion is tantamount, ceremonious civility, to 
the gentlemen of this colony; but if such my conduct appears, I 
will endeavor at reformation, as I can assure you, my dear Reed, 
that I wish to walk in such a line as will give most general sat- 
isfaction. You know, that it was my first wish to invite a certain 
number of gentlemen of this colony every day to dinner, but un- 
intentionally I believe by anybody, we somehow or other missed 
of it. If this has given rise to jealousy, I can only say that I am 
sorry for it; at the same time I add, that it was owing to inat- 
tention, or, more properly, too much attention to other matters, 
which caused me to neglect it.” Reed seems to have continued 
to retail unpleasant gossip, and Washington to be humbly thank- 
ful. We find him writing January 14 “For this reason, I shall 
thank you for giving me the opinions of the world, on such 
points as you know me to be interested in; for I have but one 
capital object in view, I could wish to make my conduct coincide 
with the wishes of mankind.” And again on February 10 “I only 


*Washington’s Headquarters, p. 32. 
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meant to convince you that nothing would give me more satis- 
faction, than to know the sentiments that are entertained of me 
by the public.” We can surmise that back of all this there may 
have been much sneering, much inuendo. Perhaps Washington 
had shown too publicly his disapproval of some leading politi- 
cian, perhaps that politician’s lady was disappointed at not hav- 
ing been invited to Martha Washington’s Twelvth Night party. 
The only trace I have found in his correspondence of personal 
annoyance with any correspondent is an isolated instance con- 
nected with Governor Trumbull of Connecticut. This worthy 
ended a letter to Washington Sept. 15 “I am with great Esteem 
and Regard for your personal character etc.” Washington came 
right back Sept. 21 “It gives me real concern to observe yours 
of the 15th Inst that you think it Necessary to distinguish be- 
tween my Personal and Public Character, and confine your 
Esteem to the former. 


Upon a reperusal of mine of the 8th Inst, I cannot think the 
constructiom you have made on and unless it was, Lb should have 
hoped the Respect I really have, and which, I flattered myself, 
I had manifested to you would have called for the most favor- 
able, in the disposition of Continental Troops.” Just what Wash- 
ington meant by this obscure passage it is a little hard to say, 
but the misunderstanding seems to have been of short duration. 


No, Washington was not happy in Cambridge and the accounts 
of lighter moments are few and far between. W. S. Baker tells 
us* “G. W. in his chamber from head quarters from the window 
beheld Genl. Putnam on horseback, with a stout woman “en 
croupe” behind him. The group overpowered G. W.’s gravity. 
It seems the only occasion throughout the whole campaign he 
was known to laugh heartily.” I can’t quite believe this last 
statement, though doubtless there may have been a lack of gaiety. 
But there must have been occasional let ups. For instance Mabel 
Ives relates “It proved a false alarm to be sure, but no one knew 
at the moment. General Greene, it is said, new to warfare was 
much disturbed at not knowing where to lay hands on his wig 
before going into battle, but General Lee was all coolness and 


*Washington’s Itinerary, p. 15. 
tWashington’s Headquarters, p. 38. 
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unconcern. ‘Look for it behind the mirror! sir,’ suggested the 
veteran, Greene hurried over; his own face faced him; there on 
his head was the wig. Lee led the general laugh that followed, 
while Washington was so convulsed that he collapsed on the 
sofa.” But I repeat, such release from strain seems to have 
come seldom. 

The trouble was disappointment. We find him pouring out to 
his confidant Reed, Feb. 10, 1776 ““My own situation feels so irk- 
some to me at times, that, if I did not consult the public good, 
more than my own tranquility, I should long ere this have put 
everything to the cast of a Dye. So far from my having an 
army of twenty thousand men well armed, I have been here 
with less than one half of it, including sick, furloughed and on 
command, and those neither armed nor clothed as they should be. 
In short my situation has been such that I have been obliged to 
conceal it from my own officers.”” His correspondence during 
these months with the General Court of Massachusetts and with 
the Continental Congress is filled with the sadest laments over 
the desperate shortage of powder, the lack of clothing, the short- 
age of fuel. But the bitterest disappointment of all, and the one 
that concerns us most here, was his utter disillusionment in the 
personnel of his army. He came to New England with high 
hopes. In answer to an address of welcome from the General 
Court of Massachusetts, we find him saying, July 4, 1775 “In 
exchanging the enjoyments of domestic life for the duties of my 
present honorable but arduous station, I only emulate the virtue 
and public spirit of the whole province of the Massachusetts 
Bay, which, with a firmness and patriotism without example in 
modern history, have sacrificed all the comforts of social and 
political life, in support of the rights of mankind, and the wel- 
fare of our common country. My highest ambition is to be the 
happy instrument of vindicating those rights, and to see this 
devoted province again restored to peace, liberty and safety.” 


“The force of Nature could no further go.” Perhaps he felt 
that he had put it on a bit thick even for such an occasion, for 
we find a somewhat milder tone in the next paragraph: “The 
short space of time which has elapsed since my arrival, does 
not permit me to decide upon the state of the army. The course 
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of human affairs forbids an expectation that troops formed un- 
der such circumstances should at once possess the order, regular- 
ity, and discipline of veterans. Whatever deficiencies there may 
be, will, I doubt not, soon be made up by the activity and zeal of 
the officers, and the docility and obedience of the men.” Six 
months later most of the soldiers who were to be thus transform- 
ed into veteran troops had gone home, their time of enlistment 
expired, and there is very little indeed in Washington’s corres- 
pondence to show that he had any great appreciation of the ac- 
tivity and zeal of the officers. 


There were certain perspicacious persons who forsaw the 
difficulty from the start. John Adams sensed the situation at 
once. He writes to Elbredge Gerry, June 18, 1775* “The ideas 
of equality which are so agreebale to us natives of New Eng- 
land are very disagreeable to many gentlemen in the other col- 
onies. They had a great opinion. of the importance of a con- 
tinental general and were determined to place him in an elevated 
point of light. They think the Massachusetts establishment too 
high for the privates and too low for the officers .... There is 
something charming to me in the conduct of Washington.” I am 
not quite sure that I know exactly what Adams meant by this 
but he clearly foresaw trouble. We get something still more to 
the point shortly after from the frank and very loyal officer, 
Nathaniel Greenet “But his Excellency, as you will observe, has 
not had time to make himself acquainted with the genius of the 
people. They are as brave and spirited as the peasantry of any 
other country, but you can not expect veterans of a raw militia 
of a few months service. The common people are exceedingly 
avaricious, the genius of the people is commercial from their 
long intercourse with trade. The sentiment of honor, the true 
characteristic of soldiers, has not yet got the better of interest. 
His Excellency has been taught to believe that the people are a 
superior race of mortals, and finding them of the same temper 
and dispositions, passions and prejudices, vices and virtue as 
the common people of other governments, they sink in his es- 
teem. The country around have set no bounds to their dernands 





*Adams, Life and Works, Vol. 9, p. 35. 
+G. W. Greene “Life of Nathaniel Greene”, Vol. I, p. 520. 
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for hay, wood and teaming. It has given his Excellency a great 
deal of uneasiness that they should take the opportunity to ex- 
tract from the army such enormous prices.” 


Greene, who was born in Rhode Island, knew well what he 
was talking about. If Washington expressed himself as feeling- 
ly to his officers as he did to his correspondents, the staff meet- 
ings must indeed have been lugubrious. He writes July 10 to the 
President of the Continental Congress “From the Number of 
Boys, deserters and negroes which have inlisted in this province 
I entertain some doubts whether the Number required can be 
raised here, and the General Officers agree that no Dependance 
can be placed on the Militia for a Continuance in Camp, or 
Regularity and Discipline during the short time they may stay. 
This unhappy and devoted Province has been so long in a State 
of Anarchy, and the Yoke of Ministerial Oppression has been 
so heavily laid that great allawances are to be made for their 
Troops collected under such circumstances. The Deficiencies of 
their numbers their Discipline and Stores can only lead to this 
conclusion that their Spirit has exceeded their Strength.” Wash- 
ington’s judgment was still kindly, at least in official corres- 
pondence, as it had been on July 4 when he wrote “Whatever 
deficiencies there may be, will, I doubt not, be made up by the 
activity and zeal of the officers, and the docility and obedience 
of the men.” He writes more pessimistically to his brother John 
Augustine Washington, July 27 “I found a mixed multitude of 
people here, under very little discipline, order or Government.” 
On August 7 he writes to the General Court “I find there are 
great numbers of Soldiers and nonCommissioned Officers, who 
absent themselves from Duty, the greatest part of which, I have 
reason to believe are at their respective homes in different parts 
of the Country; some employed by their Officers on the Farms 
and others drawing Pay from the Public, while they are work- 
ing on their own Plantations or for Hire. My utmost Exertions 
have not been able to prevent this base and pernicious Conduct.” 


Discipline was an unending trouble, which the general seems 
to have taken largely on his own shoulders. Drunkenness, dis- 
orderliness violence. The love of shooting was hard to suppress. 
When Washington was desperately short of powder complain- 
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ing of the lack most bitterly to Congress and to the General 
Court, he had to issue regulation after regulation against promis- 
cuous shooting for purposes of the chase or just for the clean 
fun of it. The enlistment period of a good part of the army ex- 
pired Dec. 31, 1775. Regardless of the dangers of the public 
situation the men felt their time was up, and they went, often 
taking their weapons with them. On the other hand men enlist- 
ing in the newly organized Continental army hit upon the profit- 
able expedient of doing so several times, and collecting the dif- 
ferent bounties. We have a general order of Nov. 12, 1775 “To 
prevent such contentions as have arisen, from the same person 
being inlisted by two different Officers, and for different Regi- 
ments, it is positively ordered; upon pain of being cashiered 
That no Officer knowingly presume to inlist any Soldier who 
was previously inlisted by another Officer.” 


It is true that at times his worries were less serious. We read 
a general order of August 28 “As nothing is more pernicious to 
the health of Soldiers, nor more certainly productive of the 
bloody-flux ; than drinking New Cyder: the General in the most 
positive manner commands the entire disuse of the same, and 
orders the Quarter Master General this day, to publish Adver- 
tisements, to acquaint the Inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
tricts, that such of them, as are detected bringing new Cyder into 
the Camp, after Thursday, the last day of this month, may de- 
pend on having their casks stove.” No great hardship here. 
Most probably most of the soldiers preferred hard cider, and 
the inhabitants knew it. I leave it to the specialists to determine 
whether new or hard cider is the more likely to disrupt a mili- 
tary establishment. Far worse was the scandal revealed in a gen- 
eral order of August 22 “The General does not mean to dis- 
courage the practice of bathing while the weather is warm 
enough to continue it, but he expressly forbids, any person do- 
ing it, at or near the Bridge in Cambridge, where it has been 
observed and complained of, that many Men, lost to all sense 
of decency and common modesty, are running naked upon the 
Bridge, whilst Passengers, and even Ladies of the first fashion 
in the neighborhood, are passing over it, as if they meant to 
glory in their shame.” 
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If Washington was disappointed in his enlisted men, he was 
far more disillusioned in his officers. He writes on August 20 
to Lund Washington; ‘The People of this Government have ob- 
tained a Character which they by no means deserved; their of- 
ficers, generally speaking are the most indifferent kind of Peo- 
ple I ever saw. I have already broke one Colo. and five Cap- 
tains for Cowardice and for drawing more Pay and Provisions 
than they had Men in their Companies; there is two more Colos. 
now under arrest and to be tried for the same offenses; in short 
they are by no means such Troops, in any respect, as you are 
led to believe of them from the accts. which are published, but I 
need not make myself Enemies among them, by this declaration, 
although it is consistent with truth. I dare say the men would 
fight very well (if properly Officered) although they are an ex- 
ceeding dirty and nasty people; had they been properly conduct- 
ed at Bunkers Hill (on the 17th of June) or those that were 
there properly supported, the Regulars would have met with a 
shameful defeat, and much more considerable loss than they did, 
which is now known to be exactly 1057 killed and wounded; it 
was for their behaviour on that occasion that the above Officers 
were broke, for I never spared one that was accused of Coward- 
ice but brot’em to immediate Tryal.” 


It seems to me fair to compare this statement about Bunker 
Hill, from one who must have heard many first hand accounts 
with that of a modern historian who had no particular reason 
to overpraise American troops, Sir George Otto Trevelyan Bart. 
Here is part of what he says about Bunker Hill* “Our people 
came on without firing a shot; and it is hardly too much to say 
that every American bullet told. The front rank of the British 
went down close to the wall, and those who came next behind 
them were not long in going over it. In another moment the 
whole South side of the redoubt was bristling with bayonets; 
while with their backs set against the opposite parapet, those 
colonists who had a pinch of powder remaining fired it off at 
close quarters. And then all was over. Without lead or steel, 
resistance would have been impossible even against soldiers of a 
very inferior sort to those who were now scrambling across the 


*“The American Revolution’. Vol. 1 Ch. IX, pp. 313 ff. 
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earthwork by hundreds . . . It would have gone harder with 
the men from the fortification if the men at the rail fence had 
behaved less stoutly. They stood until the retiring garrison had 
passed beyond the right line. Then they gave ground with a 
coolness and deliberation most creditable to young troops whose 
flank had been turned, and who were now learning for the first 
time that the first ten minutes of retreat are sometimes more 
dangerous than the whole of a battle.” 

Let us return to Washington, harassed and dispirited. On 
August 29 he writes to Richard Henry Lee “As we have now 
nearly completed our Lines of Defense, we (sic) nothing more, 
in my opinion to fear from the Enemy, provided that we keep 
our men to their duty and make them watchful and vigilant; but 
it is among the most difficult tasks I ever undertook in my life 
to induce these people to believe that there is, or can be, danger 
till the Bayonet is pushed at their Breasts; not that it proceeds 
from any uncommon prowess, but rather from an unaccountable 
kind of stupidity in the lower class of these people which, be- 
lieve me, prevails but too generally arnong the officers of the 
Massachusetts part of the Army, who are nearly of the same 
kidney with the Privates, and adds not a little to my difficulties ; 
as there is no such thing as getting the officers of this stamp to 
exert themselves in carrying orders into execution—to curry 
favor with the men (by whom they were chosen, and on whose 
smiles possibly they may think they may again rely) seems to 
be one of the principal objects of their attention.” 


It would be easy to find plenty of other expressions of the 
same sort but these two are sufficiently convincing. Another 
trouble was the expiration of the periods of enlistment, and re- 
luctance to reenlist. On July 23 he writes almost beseachingly to 
Brigadier General John Thomas, an excellent officer imploring 
him not to resign for a reason of personal pique. We find him 
on November 28 writing to Joseph Reed “Such a dearth of 
public spirit, and want of virtue, such stock-jobbing, and fertil- 
ity in all the low arts to obtain advantages of one kind or anoth- 
er, I never saw before, and pray God, I may never see again... 
The Connecticut troops will not be prevailed upon to stay longer 
than their term (saving those who have enlisted for the next 
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campaign, and mostly on furlough) and such a dirty mercenary 
spirit pervades in the whole, that I should not be surprised at 
any disaster that may happen . . . After five, I think, different 
meetings of the general officers, I have in a manner, been obliged 
to give in to humor the whimsies of the people, or get no army. 
The officers of one government will not serve in the regiments of 
another, (Although there was to be an entire new creation) a 
captain must be in his regiment a subaltern in that company. In 
short, I can scarce tell at this moment in what manner they are 
fixed. Some time hence strangers may be brought in but it could 
not be done now, except in an instance or two, without putting 
too much to the hazard.” 


He wrote on this last topic to this same Reed on Nov. 8 “I had 
like to have forgotten what sits heaviest upon my mind, the new 
arrangement of officers. Although we have not enough to con- 
stitute the new corps, it hath employed the general officers and 
myself ever since Thursday last, and we are nearly as we begun. 


Connecticut wants no Massachusetts man in her corps; 
Massachusetts thinks there is no necessity (for a Rhode-Island- 
er) to be introduced among them; New Hampshire says that 
it is very hard, that her valuable and experienced officers (who 
are willing to serve) should be discarded, because her own regi- 
ments, under new establishment, can not provide for them. In 
short, after four days’ labor, I expect the numbers of officers, 
who have given in their names to serve, must be discarded from 
Massachusetts (where the regiments have been numerous, and 
the numbers in them small) and Connecticut, completed with 
a fresh recruit of officers from its own government. This will 
be departing, not only from the principles of common justice, 
but from the letter of the resolve agreed on at this place; but 
at present I see no help for it.” 


Poor Washington, he was struggling with that evil of section- 
alism which has interfered with military success from the earliest 
times. It was characteristic of the Persian wars. Where were the 
Spartans at Marathon, or the Athenians at Thermoplylae? How 
often during the Crusades did the Western armies come to dis- 
aster because they were far more intent on selfish rivalries than 
on defeating the common foe of all Christians. In the war be- 
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tween the States there was endless trouble over that most neces- 
sary step, the draft. In New York it took the form of bloody 
riots, in Georgia Governor Brown did everything in his power 
to oppose and thwart it, yet was returned to office when the 
time of reelection came. In the first World War England passed 
through nearly four years of discouragement and suffering be- 
fore being willing to accept unity of command, many pages of 
Pershing’s Memoirs are devoted to bitter complaints of the way 
in which in 1918 both the British and French high commands 
made every effort to get hold of the American troops for re- 
placements, while Pershing insisted that their role was to be a 
distinctly American army, serving under their own inexper- 
ienced officers and half-trained staffs. 


At long last on St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 1776, Lord 
Howe sailed away from Boston, to hang around the mouth of 
the harbor for a week, and keep Washington on tender hooks 
all that time. Finally the town was delivered. Washington’s an- 
nouncement of the fact to the Continental Congress and the 
General Court of Massachusetts, was terse brief and business- 
like. One can not help feeling that some word of gratitude to 
Almighty God, some recognition of his fellow soldiers and officers 
would have been seemly. Is it not possible that with a little more 
imagination a little more sympathy he might have found some 
further virtue in the people with whom he had been associated 
so long and so intimately? His difficulties had been overwhelm- 
ing and would have frayed the patience of any commander, but 
their lot had not always been easy either. It was but natural that 
many New England officers were disappointing to him, was there 
not a saving remnant? Will the impartial historian place Charles 
Lee and Horatio Gates whom he brought with him ahead of 
Nathaniel Greene and Henry Knox whom he found in Cam- 
bridge, and who stayed loyally by him to the end of the war? 


Washington made a subsequent visit to New England under 
very different circumstances. This was a triumphal presidential 
tour in 1789. We have a concise account in his diary, which gives 
but a faint idea of the almost idolatrous homage with which the 
head of a delivered nation was everywhere received. But such 
things are monotonous to read about, there is nothing stupider 
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to read than eulogies, so I will content myself with comments 
on some of the things that appear in the diary. Washington 
had an open eye for nature, and the results of man’s industry, 
these things interested him, more perhaps than individuals or 
institutions. He noted that in Connecticut, where his journey 
began, the cattle seemed good and the hogs large, though long- 
legged. As in 1775 he approved the Connecticut scenery, a 
“superb landscape” at Fairfield “beautiful country” at Middle- 
town. Massachusetts (21 October) was put down as containing 
a great quantity of people “Few or none opulent, no poor.” This 
description, which would hardly fit the Bay State today, was 
probably accounted for by the absence of large landed estates. 


The only untoward incident occurred when he reached Bos- 
ton. First there was an hour’s delay owing to a contest between 
the State and Town authorities as to who should escort him into 
the Town. Both went to meet him, the first with dignitaries on 
horseback, the second with a crowd of children. Fitzpatrick tells 
us,* “This proceeding, and the appearance of unskilled riders in 
the midst of the children caused consternation, confusion and 
rage. Washington was on the point of riding off, when the State 
official gave way, and the town Selectmen took charge of the 
entrance ceremony.” But there was worse to come. The Gover- 
nor was John Hancock, first signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He felt that he had the right to be first in other things 
as well. He was governor of a sovreign State, and the President 
should call on him before he called on the President. Accord- 
ingly he had sent the Lieutenant Governor to greet the visitor. 
Washington had previously declined an invitation to stay in 
Hancock’s luxurious house, but accepted an invitation to dinner. 
When he sensed what the situation really was he acted with 
despatch, sending word by an aide that he was too much fatigued 
by his journey to give himself the pleasure of dining with Han- 
cock. Next day the Governor realized that he had manoeuvered 
himself into a false position, so sent a note saying that he had 
been suffering from the gout but now wished to come and pay 
his respects. “He now hazards everything as it respects his 
health, for the desirable purpose.”” Washington came right back 


*The Diaries of George Washington. Vol, IV, p. 34 note. 
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at him “The President of the United States presents his best 
respects to the Governor, and has the honor to inform him that 
he shall be at home till two o’clock. 


The President need not express the pleasure it will give him 
to see the Governor ; but at the same time, he most earnestly begs 
that the Governor will not hazard his health on the occasion.” 
Archibald Henderson concludes* “The climax of the affair was 
lower than high comedy, it was opera bouffe. Hancock, staging 
the scene with dramatic effectiveness, drove to Washington’s un- 
pretentious lodgings in his gorgeous coach, with liveried attend- 
ants; and had himself, swathed in red baize, borne in Washing- 
ton’s presence in the arms of servants.” Every citizen of Massa- 
chusetts owes a debt of gratitude to Washington for passing 
over these painful incidents very lightly in his diary, no Harvard 
man is much surprised at the conduct of Hancock who resigned 
as Treasurer of the College in 1775, but never made an account- 
ing of the funds from that date till his death in 1793. 


From Boston Washington passed rapidly Northeastward. He 
spent several days at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, rather 
agreeably it would seem. His opinions of the architecture are 
curious. “There are some good houses (among which Colo. 
Langdon’s may be esteemed the first) but in general they are 
indifferent, and almost entirely of wood. On wondering at this, 
as the country is full of stone and good clay for bricks, I was 
told that on acct of fogs and damp, they deemed them whole- 
somer, and for that reason preferred wooden buildings.” This 
is rather a curious reason, and makes one wonder whether Wash- 
ington was not misinformed. There are a number of really 
beautiful wooden houses in Portsmouth, and if Washington pre- 
ferred another construction, it is strange that he took no notice 
of the really stately brick houses in Salem, a place which he 
dismisses as “A neat town.” But as I said, I believe he enjoyed 
himself in Portsmouth, not only because he had his portrait 
painted, that happened often, or because he received an address 
from the chief Executive and dined with him, but because “At 
half after seven I went to the assembly, where were about 75 





*Henderson’s “Washington the Traveller” in ‘Honor to George Wash- 
ington’ published by the Bicentennial Commission, 1932, p. 123. 
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well dressed, and as many of them very handsome ladies— 
among whom (as was also the case in Salem and Boston assem- 
blies) were a greater proportion with much blacker hair than 
are usually seen in the Southern States.” 


Portsmouth was Washington’s furthest point. He returned 
by a slightly different route from the one he had taken before. 
One can not help regretting that although he spent the night at 
Pomfret, Connecticut he thought it too much trouble to go six 
miles out of his way to chat with his old companion in arms, 
Israel Putnam. He needs must have a last fling at Massachusetts, 
we find him writing November 6 “The roads in every part of 
this State are amazingly crooked to suit the convenience of 
every man’s fields; and the directions you receive from the 
people equally blind and ignorant; for instead of going to Water- 
town from Lexington if we had proceeded to Waltham, we 
should in 13 miles have saved at least six.” 


On the whole a sad story. Washington was scrupulously high 
minded, scrupulously just but he had no natural sympathy with 
or liking for the New England folk. He had no instictive rap- 
port with a hard fisted untractable people, who had wrung first 
a living and then wealth from treacherous seas and stony fields. 
And yet it is possible that he saw qualities in us that he does 
not dwell upon in his usual correspondence. We find him writ- 
ing on January 22, 1799 to Dr. David Stuart about the latter’s 
step-son, and his own step-grandson, the unhurried George 
Washington Parke Custis, who had recently been eased out suc- 
cessively from Princeton and St. John’s College, Annapolis 
“What is best to be done with him I know not. My opinion has 
been that the University in Massachusetts would have been the 
most eligible seminary to have sent him to at first, because it is 
on a larger scale than any other, and because I believe that the 
habits of the youth there, whether from the closer discipline of 
the school or the greater attention of the people generally to 
morals and a more regular course of life, are less prone to dis- 
sipation and excess than they are in the colleges to the South 
of it.” 


You will, I hope, forgive a Harvard man for ending a some- 
what gloomy paper on thus more cheerful note. 
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CAPTAIN ROBERT STOBO 


By Greorce M. Kanuri 
Professor of English, Elmira College, New York 

After having sat for his portrait to three celebrated novelists 
who have taken great liberties with the original, it is time that 
Captain Robert Stobo be given a place, though minor, on his 
own merits in American history. Tobias Smollett, who knew 
Stobo personally to respect him, transformed Captain Stobo 
into garrulous, opinionated, disappointed Lieutenant Obadiah 
Lismahago worn out by Indian wars in America and satisfied 
to share a warm fireside with a close-fisted, aggressive Welsh 
maiden of mature years called Miss Tabitha Bramble. From 
Smollett, Captain Stobo passed to Scott, who presented him as 
Captain Dugald Dalgetty, “Ritt-master Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwacket,” a Scottish soldier of fortune serving at differ- 
ent periods in the armies of Gustav, the Lion of the North, the 
Dutch, Spanish, Germans, Cavaliers, and the Commonwealth. 


Sir Gilbert Parker returned to the original and, departing 
less from history than Smollett and Scott, made Stobo the cen- 
tral figure in his Seats of the Mighty, an historical novel of 
the fall of Quebec in 1759, Parker portrays Stobo in the role 
of a strong, brave, resourceful captain, later colonel, in the 
Virginia militia, a hostage at Fort Duquesne and Quebec, a spy 
condemned to death, intelligent aide to General Wolfe, one of 
the leaders in the battle on the Plains of Abraham, and de- 
voted lover of a daughter of M. Antoine Juchereau Duchesnay, 
Seigneur of Beauport. But the Captain Stobo of history is no 
less interesting and important, and it is time he should come 
into his own. 


At the outset, a biography is embarrassed by the Memoirs of 
Major Robert Stobo, of the Virginia Regiment, first published 
in London in 1800 and reprinted by Neville B. Craig in Pitts- 
burgh in 1854.1 The author is not known, and it is rather cur- 

1 All references to the Memoirs are to Craig’s edition. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the generous asststance of Dr. Donald 
Dozer, of the Department of History in the University of Maryland, M. 


Pierre-Georges Roy, Archivist of the Province of Quebec, and Miss El- 
inore G. Girault for transcripts from the Maryland Gazette. 
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ious that a biography, apparently written by a contemporary 
conversant with the facts of the first thirty-three years of the 
life of Stobo, but totally ignorant of the last ten or so, should 
be published so many years after all interest in the subject had 
certainly died out. The style of the Memoirs is bombastic, 
abounding in mock-heroic cliches that echo Milton, and does 
not at all agree with the clear, rapid style of Stobo’s two 
letters from Fort Duquesne to Washington;? eccentric and 
egotistical as Stobo may have been, it is very doubtful that 
with all his experience and education he would have fallen into 
such a manner of recounting his own life. Rather, the Mem- 
oirs appear to be work of some inferior antiquarian or patriot 
who derived his information either from Stobo himself dur- 
ing his brief visit to England in 1760, or from second-hand 
reports, memorials,? and accounts taken down at the time for 
military purposes.* Fired by the romance of the life of his 
subject, this anonymous author strove to clothe his narrative 
in what was for him a fittingly elevated and heroic style. 
However, while these amusing and irritating mannerisms of 
style of the Memoirs unfortunately embarrass all attempts to 
interpret the life of Stobo, they must not obscure the his- 
torical veracity of the document as the record of the actual 
experience of one man. Nevertheless, in the following ac- 
count the Memoirs are drawn upon only in the absence of pri- 
mary sources, and on each occasion the source in the Memoirs 


is acknowledged. 


Robert Stobo was born in Glasgow in 1727, the son of Wil- 
liam Stobo, merchant and citizen of that city, whose name is 
frequently entered in Glasgow records from 1709 until his 
death in 1740.5 He appears to have been a man of means and 
influence who left his only son Robert a comfortable estate. 


2 Memoirs, pp. 86-92; see also note 19, 

3 Memoirs, p. 76. 

4 Lyman C. Draper, “Adventures of Capt. Robert Stobo, “The Olden 
Time, I (August 1846),(370-384) 378; see also note 41. 

5 The Burgesses & Guild Brethren of Glasgow, 1573-1750, ed. by James 
R Anderson (Scottish Record Society Publications No. 56) (Edinburgh 
1928), p. 283; Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow A. D. 
1718-38, ed. by Robert Renwick (Glasgow 1876-1911), pp. 256, 265, 276, 279, 
314, 320-321, 332, 334, 409, 422, 507, 520, 578. 
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Upon the death of his father, Robert entered the University, 
where he studied classics for a season or two under George 
Rosse,® but did not graduate.’ Short as was his residence at 
the University, it gave him a taste for reading which remained 
with him all through his experience. This is attested partly by 
the books found in his cell at Quebec after his escape in 1757; 
the list is here quoted in part: 


Deux idem in-folio intitules Burnett, History. 


Un autre idem intitule Law. 
Deux autres volumes intitules Cyclopedia or an Universal 


Dictionary. 


Quatre volumes in-quarto intitules Histoire des voyages. 
Idem intitules idem. 

Les ceuvres de Marot en deux volumes in octavo. 

Trois volumes de l’Histoire des Juifs par Joseph. 

Une Imitation de Notre Seigneur. 

Un Psaultier en Anglais. 


Un almanach anglais, un volume in-octavo intitule La verit- 
able croyance de |’Eglise, deux idems intitules Oeuvres de 


Grecour. 
Une carte de la Virginie. 


Un petit livre : bible anglaise. 
Dictionnaire anglais et francais. 

Autre dictionnaire latin et anglais. 
Grammaire geographique anglaise. 
Traite anglais de la discipline militaire. 
Livre de geometrie anglais. 


6 The Matriculation Albums of the University of Glasgow from 1728 to 
1858, ed. by W. Innes Addison (Glasgow 1913): Nomina discipulorum 
Classis quinte qui hoc anno Academian Intrarunt sub presidio Magistri 
Georgii Rosse, H.L.P. Humanorium Litterarum Professor, 1735-1754, 1740, 
no. 849: Robert Stobo filius Gulielmi Stobo quondam Mercatoris Glas- 
guensis. 

7 A Roll of the Graduates of the University of Glasgow From 31st Dec- 
a 1727 to 31st December, 1897, ed. by W. Innes Addison (Glasgow 
1898). 
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Grammaire anglaise et francaise.® 

Separately the items are not significant, but taken together 
they do represent a taste for study and reading in a hostage 
who passed into the hands of the French on the American fron- 
tier and eventually suffered trial and imprisonment as a spy in 


Quebec. 

Upon his departure from Glasgow and the University, Stobo 
set up as a merchant in Virginia, where he prospered and enjoy- 
ed the favor of his countryman, Governor Dinwiddie.® With the 
approach of the hostilities of the French and Indian War, he 
enlisted in March, 1754, in the Virginia militia and was com- 
missioned a captain.’ As he later confessed, he was unacquaint- 
ed with military affairs, but entered the service motivated large- 
ly by patriotism and a love of adventure. He little expected to 
see much fighting and set out on the campaign “provided .. . 
with a covered wagon, well filled with every necessary proper to 
make these mountainous woody deserts as agreeable as their 
situation could admit. . . . besides, he carried a whole butt of 
Madeira wine with him at his first setting out.”12 The army 
advanced across the mountains and on towards Fort Duquesne; 
but in the face of a larger force of Frenchmen and Indians, it 
began a retreat, retiring to a spot called Great Meadows on 
July 2nd; here, on account of the exhaustion of the men, it 
was found expedient to throw up embankments and erect 
hasty fortifications (Stobo claims for himself the doubtful 
honor of acting as the engineer), and the next day, in a driving 
rain, they faced the French in the Battle of Fort Necessity.!? 
Surrounded by a superior force, Washington was compelled to 





8 [Pierre-Georges Roy], “L’ Evasion de Stobo et de Van Braam de la 
prison de Quebec enmai 1757,” Le Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
XIV (May, June 1908), (147-154, 175-182) 151-154. 

® Governor Dinwiddie was also descended from a merchant family in 
Glasgow. 

10 Letters to Washington and Accompanying Papers, ed. by Stanislaus 
Murray Hamilton (Boston 1898-1902), I, 6, 16, 29, 

11Memoirs, pp. 15-16. 

12 Fort Necessity has recently been restored, the site made into a park, 
and the battle commemorated in a brass plaque, which contains among 
others Captain Stobo’s name. For a report of the dedication, an account of 
the battle, and pictures of the reconstructed fort, see H. M. Smith, Jr., 
“Fort Necessity,’ The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLI 
(July 1933), 204-214 
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capitulate on terms.1® By Article VII he handed over as hos- 
tages Captains Stobo and Van Braam as guarantees for the 
safe return of French prisoners, including the famous La 
Force he had captured earlier,1* to Fort Duquesne not later 
than two and one-half months from the date of surrender. 


Subsequent misunderstandings and broken pledges, of which 
both French and English were guilty, proved very disastrous 
for the two hostages. Washington and his officers, not under- 
standing French, depended on the interpretation of the articles 
by the Dutchman Van Braam who translated the word assassi- 
nat as kill or loss with the result that Washington, in signing 
the terms of capitulation, confessed to the wilful execution or 
murder of M. de Jumonville—an implication which he later 
emphatically denied.15 This admission of having violated what 
was then considered the code of war, encouraged and even 
justified the French in disregarding immediately the articles of 
capitulation, and in plundering the train of the retreating de- 
feated army, even going to the extreme of seizing prisoners for 
ransom.1® To Washington’s mortification Governor Dinwiddie 
refused upon receipt of this intelligence to surrender the French 
prisoners ;17 this in turn left Captains Stobo and Van Braam 
in the very ambiguous position of hostages and prisoners of 
war. Stobo, in his zeal for the English cause and his conviction 
of the perfidy of the French in violating the terms under which 
he was on parole, entered upon a project that was to involve 
him in five years of imprisonment and suffering. Taking ad- 
vantage of the freedom granted him as a hostage, he thorough- 





13 The Writings of George Washington, ed by Jared Sparks (Boston 
1834), II, 456-468; The Writings of George Washington, ed. by Worthing- 
ton C. Ford (New York 1889-1893), I, 119-123; The Writings of George 
“ae . - . 1745-1799, ed. by John C. Fitzpatrick (Washington 1931), 
, 67. 

for the articles of capitulation see also: Memoirs, Appendix; Alexan- 
dria Gazette, July 19, 1754, p. 443; London Magazine, XXVIII (September 
1759), 459-460. 

14 Draper, “Adventures of Stobo,” The Olden Time, I, 374--375; John 
Burk, The History of Virginia (Petersburg 1805), III, 182-183, 192-194; 
Maryland Gazette, August 1, 1754. 

15 See note 13. 

16 See Stobo’s letter of July 28th (Memoirs, p. 92); also Maryland Ga- 
sette, September 12, 1754 

17 Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, I, 68 and n. 29. 
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ly inspected the fort, ascertained the state of the defense,!8 
and in his conversation with the Indians visiting the fort found 
two in whom he could confide. Immediately on July 28th and 
29th he wrote to George Washington at Willes Creek two let- 
ters which he dispatched by the Indians, Moses and Delaware 
George. In these letters he described the state of the defense, 
outlined methods of attack, drew a very accurate map of the 
fort, and urged above all secrecy and immediate action.’® 
Unfortunately, the Virginia authorities were very careless; 
the letters were opened publicly, the contents circulated, and 
parts even found their way into the Maryland Gazette.?® The 
French were soon aware of this treason of their hostage, so 
that when Lieutenant Lyon, acting on the orders of Colonel 
Inness, journeyed to Fort Duquesne in September to treat for 
the exchange of Stobo and Van Braam for Droullon and two 
cadets,21 the French refused the terms and on the same day, 
September 20th, began to move the two hostages to Quebec. 


18 M. de Vaudreuil to M. de Machault, Montreal, July 24, 1755: “They 
[Stobo and Van Braam] have had the run of the villages of our domiciliat- 
ed Indians, with whom they have had conferences, and have even advised 
their Governors of our forces and plans.” (Documents Relative to the Col- 
onial History of the State of New-York, ed. by E. B. O’Callaghan (Albany 
1853-1887), X, 308.) 

19 Memoirs, pp. 86-92; Draper, “Adventures of Stobo,” The Olden 
Time, I (February 1846), 59-62; Minutes of the Provincial Council of 
Pennsylvania (Harrisburg 1851), VI, 140-143, 161-163. 

20 Hamilton, Letters to Washington, I, 37, 49; Draper, “Adventures of 
Stobo,” The Olden Time, I, 375-376; Albert T. Volwiler, George Grog- 
han and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782 (Cleveland 1926), p. 107; 
Maryland Gazette, September 12, 1754. 

21 Maryland Gazette, October 24, 1754; “Williamsburg, October 3. By 
Lieutenant Lyon, who arrived here last Tuesday, from Fort DuQuesne, 
upon the Ohio (whither he was sent by Colonel Innis, with a Flag of 
Truce, and which place he left the 20th of last Month) we are advised 
that Time, ‘the whole Force of the French at that Fort did not exceed 
100 Men, and those very indiffintly supplied with Provisions, etc. His Chief 
Business there was to propose to the French Commander, an Exchange 
of Monsieur Druillon and the two Cadets for Messieurs Stobo and Van 
Braam, which would not be accepted of, on which account Mr. Stobo was 
ordered away for Montreal the Day Lieutenant Lyon left the Fort’.” 

Cf. also letter “from Colonel James Innes”: “poor Capt. Stobo is sent 
to Mount Teal and will be kept there till he is exchanged, the Chiefest 
Reason I can give for this, I am afraid as he wrote two Letters to You and 
them Letters were open’d at Mr, Croughan’s and to Publickly spoke of and 
handed about the Knowledge thereof came to the Commanding Officers’ 
knowledge, and he is strongly watch’d ever since, so that the wou’d not so 
much as let Mr. Lyon see him.” (Hamilton, Letters to Washington, I, 49). 
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Captain Stobo’s interest in the language and customs of the 
Indians, as well as his efforts to learn the French language, 
which he had already begun at Fort Duquesne, continued un- 
abated during the stages of his journey along the chain of 
French forts to Quebec. His friendly intercourse with the 
Indians won for him the “honor of the Mississaga Indian 
nation,” the badge of which, in the form of a diadem, was 
tattooed with sharp fish-bones “on the foresides of both 
thighs.” His parole in Quebec allowed him to converse 
freely with the Frenchmen and their families in social gath- 
erings, but certainly not with the freedom Sir Gilbert Parker 
imagined. In less than a year the pleasures of this life in 
Quebec came to a disastrous close. On July 9, 1755, General 
Braddock fell in his humiliating defeat and his retreating army 
left behind, among other things, Captain Stobo’s letter of July 
28th to Washington.28 With this undeniable proof of their 
hostage’s treason, the French confined both men in prison in 
Quebec and dispatched the letters home for instructions. Justice 
moved slowly, largely because it was impossible to communicate 
between Quebec and Paris in the winter months. In the follow- 
ing year, 1756, the home government issued a memorial justify- 
ing its conduct and describing Stobo as a spy who had com- 
municated valuable information to the enemy.** The trial of the 
two Virginians did not open until October 22nd in Montreal.?® 

In addition to their historical and legal value, the complete 
transcripts of the trial, as they have been published in the Rap- 
port de l Archiviste de la Province de Quebec, afford one of the 





22 Memoirs, p. 21 

23 O'Callaghan, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New- 
York, X, 311-312. 

24 [Jacob Nicolas Moreau], Memoire contenant le Precis des Faits, 
avec leurs Pieces Justificatives (Paris 1756), pp. 25-26, 158-160. 

25“Proces de Robert Stobo et de Jacob Wambram pour crime de 
haute trahison,” Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Quebec pour 
1922-23 ([ Quebec] 1923), (299-347) pp. 299-300; “Memoire du Canada,” 
Rapport de l Archwiste de la Province de Quebec pour 1924-25 [Quebec] 
1925), (94-128) p. 112 

No proof has been found for the following statement in the Memoirs 
(p. 24): “Some time this year [1756], he affected an escape from prison, 
but there was immediately a reward of 6,000 livres offered”: he was 
soon captured and returned to a dungeon. Burk (History of Virginia, 
rn 194) gives another version of an escape by a causeway past the Gov- 
rnor. 
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best insights into the character and abilities of the Captain. He 
realized, as did the French themselves,”* that the case against 
him was not clear cut, but involved a definition of the duties of 
a hostage, and, as his own lawyer, he must conduct his defense 
relying on his own knowledge of legal procedure. Unable to ex- 
tract from him on his oath any evidence against the prisoner, 
the court pointed out that his insistence on secrecy proved that 
he was consciously breaking his parole. On this point and a 
partial confession they convicted him, Captain Stobo, as a lone 
prisoner at the mercy of a military court, displayed admirable 
courage and stubbornness. He refused to take the oath of ver- 
acity, and either refused to reply to his interrogators or was 
entirely noncommittal in his answers. He insisted that he was 
unacquainted with the practices of war, that he was ignorant 
of the duties of a hostage, and further—and this was a point 
the court never refuted—he had confessed all his acts at Fort 
Duquesne to the Marquises Duquesne and de Vaudreuil on the 
understanding he would be thereby absolved of all guilt. When 
he refused to identify his letter captured in Braddock’s baggage, 
the court summoned a calligrapher who, comparing the letter 
with the large number of manuscripts seized in Stobo’s posses- 
sion, reported to the satisfaction of the court that all were by 
the same hand. The Captain repeatedly accused the French of 
bad faith in plundering the defeated army, cited chapter and 
verse as evidence, and asserted that for this reason they could 
no longer try him by the laws of hostages. His defense, how- 
ever, was of no avail; the court ignored his counter-charges. 
Finally, after much litigation, the military court met in final 
session, November 8th, and for the first time outside the prison. 
Here in the castle seated “sur la sellette” as became the dignity 
of an officer, Captain Stobo swore for the first time to speak 
the truth; again, this time with spirit and sagacity, he repeated 
his accusations, justified his actions, and refused to plead guilty. 
Neverthless, “le conseil de guerre . . . l’a condamne a avoir la 
tete tranchee sur un echauffaut qui pour cet effet sera dresse en 


26 “Le Journal de M. de Bougainville,’ ed. by Amedee Gosselin, Ptre., 
Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Quebec 1923-24 [Quebec] 


1924), (202-393) p. 242. 
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la place d’armes de cette ville.”?” Before such a sentence could 
be carried out, it was customary to send to France, for the king’s 
signature, a transcript of the trial and verdict.28 On November 
10th Governor Vaudreuil dispatched the packet in the last boat 
of 1756 to France ;?® meanwhile, the prisoners were taken to 
Quebec where they might be more securely guarded until the re- 
turn mail arrived from Paris in the spring.®°® 


Fully aware of his precarious situation, Captain Stobo devised 
plans for an escape, and even persuaded Captain Van Braam to 
join him.*! On the night of April 30th according to Stobo,®? the 
two hostages succeeded in slipping away from the prison, but 
were seized a few days later fifteen leagues from Quebec at 
Saint-Nicolas, and the inhabitants of this village received the 3,- 
000 livres offered by Bigot as a reward for their capture. If, as 
the Memoirs describe, Stobo escaped through the window after 
painfully filing away the stone holding the bars, the French of- 
ficials never discovered it. Their verdict, after careful investiga- 
tion, was that Captain Stobo either picked several locks or made 
keys for the doors of his prison, and gained time, once he was 
abroad, by deceiving the jailer with a dummy constructed in his 
bed. Also, contrary to the Memoirs, Stobo enjoyed considerable 
freedom in prison from December 15th or 20th until he escaped ; 
otherwise he never could have gained his freedom in the manner 


he projected. 
Captain Stobo, however, was not led back to Quebec to his 
execution. The king of France refused to sign his death warrant, 


27 “Proces de Robert Stobo,” p. 341. 

28 It apparently was not the intention of the court to carry out the 
sentence even before the trial began; see the letter of M. de Montcalm 
to Count d’Argenson (O’Callaghan, Documents Relative to the Colonial 
History of New-York, X 499). 

29 O’Callaghan, Documents Relative to the Colomal History of New- 
York, X, 499; Journal du Marquis de Montcalm . . . de 1756 a 1759, 
ed by H.-R. Casgrain (Quebec 1895). p, 85. 

380 See also on the trial: “Memoire du Canada,” pp. 134-135; “Les 
Journal de M. de Bougainville,” p. 243. 

31 [Roy], “L’Evasion de Stobo et de Van Braam”’; “Le Journal de 
M. de Bougainville,” p, 262; “Memoire du Canada,” p. 159; Journal du 
Marquis de Montcalm, pp. 197-198. 

32 May ist according to M. Roy. 
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and thus he once again became a prisoner of uncertain status. 
According to the Memoirs the rigors of his close imprisonment 
were relaxed through the intercession of a certain young lady 
whose heart had been touched with love and pity, and he was 
lodged on the ramparts. The identity of this “lady fair, of chaste 
renown, of manners sweet, and gentle soul”3* is unknown. She 
addressed the Marquis de Vaudreuil as cousin, and it is implied 
that she was related to the family that supplied Canada with one 
of her best and later one of her worst governors; but her name 
has not survived. Le Moine and Parker identified her as a daugh- 
ter of M. Antoine Juchereau Duchesnay, and called her Reine 
Marie ;*5 in this they were accepting two letters whose authenti- 
city is not established. One purports to be a letter written to 
Washington Christmas Day, 1755, by Captain Stobo “from my 
French Prison, Quebec,” near the close of which he wrote, 
Duchesnay’s “manor, at Beaufort . . . contains two budding 
beauties of uncommon beauty,” the inference being that these 
were the two daughters of M. Duchesnay, Marie-Catherine and 
Louise-Michelle.2* The other letter shown to Parker is that of a 
young lady, Reine Marie Duchesnay, to Hermine Taschereau, 
Quebec, 1759, in which she speaks of her love for Captain Stobo. 


33 A certain R. Armstrong in a letter dated Plymouth, August 21, 
1757, in which he recounts information gained from prisoners recently 
returned from Canada, speaks of the French as intending to keep sever- 
al officers prisoners during the war because of their extensive knowledge 
of the country, “& Captains Stobo, & Vanbraham more especially who 
are kept in close confinement, & meet with the most rigourous treat- 
ment.” (P. R. O., W. O. 1/1 In-Letters, No. 763.) 

Reverend Claude Godfroy Conquard to his brother, October 6, 1757: 
“Robert Stobo and Vanban left eight days ago for Montreal, under an 
escort. I do not know what our General proposes to do with them. The 
English here say that if a Frenchman had played in their country the 
trick that Stobo has played here he would have been hanged.” (O’Cal- 
laghan, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of New-York, X, 
533.) The Marquis de Montcalm, nevertheless, could even make a joke 
at Stobo’s expense (Lettres du Marquis de Montcalm au Chevalier de 
Levis, ed. by H.-R. Casgrain (Quebec 1894), p. 135). 

34 Memoirs, p. 32. 

35 J. M. Le Moine, Maple Leaves (sixth series) (Quebec 1894), 
pp. 126-132; Maple Leaves (seventh series) (Quebec 1906), pp. 378-389. 
Le Moine published a second letter to Washington, 1759 (Maple 
Leaves (sixth series), pp. 82-84), in which he alludes to the same 
young ladies, but apparently Le Moine did not show this letter to Park- 
er (Maple Leaves (seventh series), p. 387-389). 

86 Gilbert Parker, The Seats of the Mighty (New York 1897), Alice 
and Georgette Duvarney. 
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To the first letter Pierre-Georges Roy objects that only one 
daughter, Marie, of M. Duchesnay was alive in 1759 and she 
was a reliqieuse in the Hopital-General of Quebec,*7 and to the 
second letter M. Roy points out that no one by either name is 
known to have been living in Quebec at the date indicated by the 
letter.38 In an exchange of correspondence on the question, M. 
Roy added the following very important information, in pri- 
vate letters of July 4, 1938 and February 20, 1941, to the present 
writer: 

Quand j’ai publie mon Histoire de la famille Duchesnay, 
l'histotre de sir James Le Moine, sur les amours de mademoiselle 
Duchesnay, m’a tellement intrigue que j’ai ecrit a sir James pour 
lui demander si les lettres en question existaient encore. Sir 
James m’a repondu qu’il les avait eues de madame Duchesnay 
que je connaissais bien et qu’il lui avait remises. J’ ai pris la 
peine de me rendre aupres de madame Duchesnay, qui m’a per- 
mis de voir tous ses papiers et je n’ai pas retrace la lettre en 
question. . . . Je suis convaincu que Sir James LeMoine avait 
ete la victime de farceurs. Les lettres qu’il a publies avaient ete 
inventees de toutes pieces. 

By whom and for what purposes the three letters were con- 
cocted is a puzzling question, not within the province of this 
paper. Apparently Le Moine alone was sufficiently conversant 
with Canadian history and the life of Robert Stobo to prepare 
such documents, generally correct save for the identity of the 
young ladies and the age of Washington who was twenty-three, 
not twenty-one, in 1755. Apparently with little additional infor- 
mation he expanded what was only suggested in the Memoirs— 
an assumption supported by the references to Lieutenant Simon 
Stevens, later Stobo’s companion in his escape, as “Stevenson” in 
two of the letters and in the Memoirs (p. 35). Certainly Parker 
required more material on a heroine than the Memoirs supplied, 
but all that can be inferred from the Memoirs is this: that for 
the opportunity to make his final dash for liberty Captain Stobo 
was indebted to the kindness and perhaps love of some young 
lady whose name is not known. 


(To be continued ) 


87 Pierre-Georges Roy, La Famille Juchereau Duchesnay (Levis 1903), 


Pp. 220-221. 
388 Roy, La Famille Juchereau Duchesnay, pp. 437-438, 
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THE FREDERICKSBURG PEACE BALL 


By Davip M. Matteson 





The recent finding in the papers of Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., 
of a letter to him from General Washington, dated at “Eltham,” 
Virginia, November 6, 1781, makes it possible to write what it 
is hoped will be the final edition of the story of the Peace Ball 
at Fredericksburg. The tale is a charming one. According to the 
accepted account Washington arrived at Fredericksburg after 
the Yorktown Campaign, on or about November 12, 1781, ac- 
companied by a brilliant staff and officers of the French and 
American armies. He had stopped on his way to Mount Vernon 
to pay his respects to his mother; but the rejoicing town and 
neighboring gentlemen got up a splendid ball, at which the aged 
lady was especially invited to share the honors with her illus- 
trious son. This she did. “The foreign officers were anxious to 
see the mother of the chief. They had heard indistinct rumors 
touching her remarkable life and character, but forming their 
judgments from European examples, they were prepared to 
expect in the mother, that glitter and show which would have 
been attached to the parents of the great, in the countries of the 
old world. How were they surprised, when leaning on the arm 
of her son, she entered the room, dressed in the very plain, yet 
becoming garb, worn by the Virginia lady of the old time. Her 
address always dignified and imposing, was courteous, though 
reserved. She received the complimentary attentions which were 
paid to her without evincing the slightest elevation, and at an 
early hour, wishing the company much enjoyment of their 
pleasures, observed, that it was high time for old folks to be in 
bed, and retired, leaning as before on the arm of her son. 


“The foreign officers were amazed in beholding one whom so 
many causes conspired to elevate, preserving the even tenor of 
her life, while such a blaze of glory shone upon her name and 
offspring. It was a moral spectacle such as the European world 
had furnished no examples. Names of ancient lore were heard 
to escape from their lips; and they declared, ‘if such are the 


999 


matrons in America, well may she boast of illustrious sons’. 
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The story has not been traced farther back than the 
Recollections of George Washington Parke Custis, written about 
1856, from which the above quotation is taken. He stole a 
march on Parson Weems, who certainly would have welcomed 
the opportunity to embellish his own glamorous book with this 
delightful incident. For many years Custis’s work was accepted 
as good historical material as it might well be since he had the 
best of opportunities at first or at least at second hand, to gather 
information. This account was of course at second hand, since 
he was six months old when the event was said to happen. After 
the War between the States, the story, sometimes with further 
embellishments, found a place in many of the biographies of 
Washington, especially the popular ones. 


With the development of a more critical attitude toward 
reminiscences, unless backed by contemporary evidence, it was 
found that many of Custis’s statements had to be taken with 
various grains of salt. There were plenty of questions that re- 
quired answering: Why was not the ball mentioned in contem- 
porary newspapers or the various correspondence of the period? 
Who were the French and American generals who were present? 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, and Grasse are mentioned at times; but 
the first had left Yorktown before Washington and was then 
at Philadelphia, Rochambeau was with his army at Yorktown 
preparing for winter quarters, and Grasse had left with his 
fleet for the West Indies. Washington’s stepson had died at 
Eltham on November 5, a few days before the ball, and the 
General had been present when the young man expired. Would 
he have been likely to approve of a brilliant social occasion so 
soon after this bereavement? There was also the possibility that 
his mother was not even in Fredericksburg then, having gone 
beyond the Blue Ridge at the time of Cornwallis’s foray, and 
not yet returned; but this last counterstatement was also one 
that lacked proper documentation. 


It is well known that when the advocates of the Betsy Ross 
flag story were confronted by the fact that the flag was not 
adopted until a year after the date of her “origin” of it, they 
changed the date from 1776 to 1777, all unmindful of the fact 
that Washington was not in Philadelphia at that time in the 
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latter year. Similarly some of the later accounts of the Freder- 
icksburg Ball unwilling to abandon it, have put it before the 
death of young Custis, equally unmindful of the chronological 
confusion thereby; but in one form or another the story has 
persisted. 


Washington at the death-bed of his stepson, and his “adop- 
tion” then of the two youngest of John Parke Custis’s four 
children, have also been a much exploited incident. There never 
was any formal adoption. Washington never refers to Nellie and 
George Washington Parke Custis as other than his wife’s 
grandchildren or as his “wards”, and he became the guardian of 
Nellie about a month before her wedding, she being only nine- 
teen, in order to authorize a license for the marriage. Evidently 
there is nothing more than tradition for other statements con- 
nected with the event, such as that Custis became ill before the 
surrender, he being a volunteer aide to his stepfather during 
the siege, but refused to leave until after the event, or the 
summons of his mother and wife from Mount Vernon and 
Washington from Yorktown. The three, however, were all at 
Eltham. Washington’s letters indicate clearly that he was pre- 
paring to leave Yorktown for Philadelphia the first part of 
November. Writing to the President of Congress on November 
6, he says that “I set out yesterday on my return to the North- 
ern Army”; and to Lafayeette on the 15th, “Not till the 5th... 
was I able to leave York.” Evidently his departure from York- 
town had nothing to do with Custis’s illness. Washington’s ar- 
rival at Eltham, his brother-in-law’s home, that day and just 
before Custis died seems to have been the result of information 
received after he left Yorktown. He called it, in his letter to 
Lafayette, an “unexpected” event. 


The recently noticed letter to Lieut. Col. Jonathan Trumbull, 
Jr., who was military secretary on the Commander in Chief’s 
staff, was addressed to Trumbull at “Birds Tavern”. It is as 
follows: 


“T came here in time to See Mr. Custis breathe his last.—about 
Eight o’clock yesterday Evening he expired—The deep and 
solemn distress of the Mother, and affliction of the Wife of 
this amiable young Man, requires every comfort in my power 
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to afford them—the last rights [sic] of the deceased I must also 
see performed—these will take me three or four days; when I 
shall proceed with Mrs. Washington & Mrs. Custis to Mount 
Vernon.— 


“As the dirty tavern you are now at cannot be very comfort- 
able—& in spite of Mr. Sterne’s observation the House of 
Mourning not very agreeable—it is my wish, that all the Gentn. 
of my family—except yourself, who I beg may come here & re- 
main with me—may proceed on at their leizure to Mount Ver- 
non, & wait for me there-—Colo. Cobb will join you on the road 
at the Tavern we breakfasted at (this side Ruffens)—” 


Byrds, earlier Doncastles, Tavern was on the road from Wil- 
liamsburg to Ruffins Ferry, about 16 miles from the town and 
therefore near the border of James City and New Kent counties, 
south of Eltham. The ferry was on the Pamunkey, north of 
Eltham and south of King William Court House, and a part of 
the usual route north by Bowling Green to Fredericksburg. It 
seems probable that when Washington heard of the need of his 
presence at Eltham he left all of the staff, except Lieut. Col. 
David Cobb, at Byrds Tavern, and hastened on. From the tavern 
Trumbull was to come to Eltham, and Cobb was to leave Eltham 
and join the rest of the staff on their journey near Ruffins 
Ferry, perhaps at the ordinary also known by that name. The 
“Tavern we breakfasted at” evidently refers to a meal on the 
way to Yorktown before the siege. 


So the escort by a brilliant staff and the many French and 
American generals, and with them the ball itself, dwindled down 
in reality to a journey by General Washington, his military secre- 
tary, and two ladies in the deepest mourning. There is no evi- 
dence even of any military guard, and no mention of Fredericks- 
burg in Trumbull’s expense account of the trip, though it seems 
most probable that they passed through that town, staying per- 
haps at the home of Mrs. Lewis, Washington’s sister, or that of 
the General’s mother, and not incurring any expense. 


Stories like this usually have a start in facts of some sort or 
other; they are seldom constructed out of whole cloth. Just as 
Betsy Ross did undoubtedly make flags for the government, so 
there was actually a ball at Fredericksburg and it could well be 
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termed a Peace Ball. It took place, however, in February 1784, 
and is thoroughly authenticated. 


After Washington surrendered his commission at Annapolis 
on December 23, 1783, he hastened to Mount Vernon to cele- 
brate his first Christmas at home in nine years. There he was 
storm-bound for weeks; but as soon as possible he made the 
journey to Fredericksburg in order, as he wrote Gen. Henry 
Knox, “to pay my duty to an aged Mother.” He left Mount 
Vernon on February 11 [1784] and returned on the 19th. [1784] 
The town seized the opportunity of his presence to deliver an 
address to which he replied, and to have a public dinner or re- 
ception and a ball. It was in his reply to the address that Wash- 
ington referred to “the place of my growing Infancy, and... 
of my revered Mother; by whose Maternal hand (early deprived 
of a Father) I was led from Childhood.” This visit brought 
him to Fredericksburg just after his birthday in the Old Style, 
which continued to be used for the event in various places dur- 
ing his lifetime. Alexandria celebrated his last birthday on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1799. He wrote in his diary: “Went up to Alexandria 
to the celebration of my birthday. Many Manoeuvres were per- 
formed by the Uniform Corps, and an elegant Ball and Supper 
at Night.” 


The interesting article above is contributed by David M. Matteson, act- 
ing historian of the George Washington Bicentennial Commission and his- 
torian of United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission. He dis- 
covered the letter written by General Washington from “Eltham,” Nov. 6, 
1781, to Lieut. Col. Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., in the Connecticut State Li- 
brary, Henrietta W. Hubbard Collection of Trumbull Papers, Letters of 
Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., Document 113. This letter, quoted in the article, 
will also be published in the Appendix to Fitzpatrick’s Edition of Wash- 
ington’s Writings, Page 554 of Vol. 37. 


The quotation made by Mr. Matteson from the writings of George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis is from “The Recollections and Private Memoirs of 


Washington by . G. W. P. Custis. . . [Edited] by B. J. Lossing 
: page 143. Lossing also gives this exact passage in his “Mary and 
Martha: the Mother and Wife of George Washington. . page 62-3. 


“Eltham” from which General Washington wrote the notin on Nov, 6, 
1781, to Lieut. Col. Trumbull, was the home of Burwell Bassett, in New 
Kent County, Virginia. Burwell Bassett (1734-1793) married Anna Maria 
Dandridge (1739-1777) sister of Martha Dandridge, who married first 
Daniel Parke Custis; second George Washington. Daniel Parke Custis 
and Martha, his wife, were parents of John Parke Custis of whose death 
on the evening of Nov. 5, 1781, General Washington tells Lieut. Col. 
Trumbull in his letter of Nov. 6. Editor. 
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THE MINUTE BOOK OF THE BUFFALO 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1803-18 


With introduction by JosEPpH D. EGGLESTON, 
President of the Virginia Historical Society 








The little Minute Book of the Buffalo Circulating Library 
has a cloth binding, with thick paper pasted over it to make it 
stouter. It is 8 x 12-\%4 inches in size, and about one fourth an 
inch thick, with good white paper, on which the watermark of 
1794 appears. The writing is, as a rule, in a clear, bold hand, 
and shows that the records were made by three or four 
writers. The book may have been “home-made.” 


Several years ago, in searching for information about the 
Cunningham and Hunt families of Prince Edward County, 
Virginia, I wrote to Miss Bessie Venable Hunt of Glen Rock, 
New Jersey, who was very helpful in furnishing family 
data. She is the daughter of the late Mr. George Hunt and 
his wife Sarah Venable Cunningham, both of Prince Ed- 
ward County. Inasmuch as John Cunningham was both li- 
brarian and treasurer of the Circulating Library, it may be 
in order to state that he married Margaret Hill and that 
their daughter Matilda Cunningham married Samuel Foster 
Hunt, and these were the parents of Mr. George Hunt, whose 
wife was a granddaughter of John Cunningham and his 
wife Margaret Hill. 


Several months after sending me the family data Miss 
Hunt wrote that she was sending “a document” which she 
had recently found among her father’s old papers. The docu- 
ment proved to be the minutes which appear in this issue of 
our Magazine. Two photostat copies were made, one of these 
being now in the Virginia State Library and the other in 
the Library of Hampden-Sydney College. It is a rare and 
interesting document. To one who has made a study of the 
Buffalo Settlement (this name is used in Robert Baker’s will 
in 1759), it is not surprising that this evidence of high cul- 
ture should have existed in that community. The surprise 
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is that this little book should have survived the vicissitudes of 
four generations. As our Editor and Secretary has asked me 
to furnish an article on The Buffalo Settlement, to appear 
later, it must suffice to say here that the Settlement started 
with Rev. John Thomson and the Bakers and others about 
1740, followed by a large influx of Presbyterians from 
Pennsylvania in 1759, under the leadership of Rev. Richard 
Sankey (a son-in-law of John Thomson), one of the found- 
ers of Hampden-Sydney College and Chairman of the Prince 
Edward County Committee of Safety in 1775-6. These two 
ministers were university graduates, and John Thomson was 
an author of note. Theodrick Carter Jr., who married Judith 
Cunningham, sister of John Cunningham, left a library of over 
500 volumes, covering wide fields of knowledge. 


The Buffalo community is in the western part of Prince Ed- 
ward County, taking its name from Buffalo River which is 
about two miles west of Hampden-Sydney. The site of the old 
“Buffalo meetinghouse”, founded by John Thomson, the Bakers 
and others, is about eight miles west of the college. It has al- 
ways been a rural community, the largest center of population 
being Five Forks, with one or two stores and three or four 
residences. 


The Buffalo Circulating Library was not incorporated, and 
nothing would have been known of its existence but for a men- 
tion of it in Captain Andrew Baker’s will of January 1804, and 
for the little Minute Book. Many years ago, while studying 
Captain Andrew Baker’s will, a remarkable document and a 
mine of Baker genealogy, I read his mention of the library, and 
there is a hint in it that it was largely, if not entirely, a Presby- 
terian affair. “I give and bequeath”, he wrote, “to my loving 
wife, my brother Samuel’s children, and my nephew Elliott 
Baker all my right and interest into three shares in the Buffaloe 
Congregation Library, to them and their heirs forever.’ Some 
one has said that if one wishes for a thing hard enough and 
long enough, it will come to the wisher. This may explain why 
this Minute Book came to me. 


The first meeting recorded was on April 14, 1803. Without 
doubt the idea had come to someone months earlier; had been 
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thoroughly discussed; and had then taken root. The whole 
plan, as shown by the “Rules for the regulation of A Library,” 
was well conceived. There were several clerks in the nineteen 
years of the organization, and it may have been that at its dis- 
solution the little book came into the hands of the librarian and 
treasurer. That a society of this nature should, in that day of 
sparse population, poor roads, and considerable distances, have 
held together for nearly twenty years is remarkable. The Cun- 
inghams lived almost in the center of these neighbors who own- 
ed shares; “the Books shall be kept in a convenient case at his 
house,” says the record. 


One can only surmise who originated the plan. Any one of the 
several shareholders might have done so. Let us take a look at 
some of them. 


Captain Baker was evidently a man of fine culture and of 
wide interests. His old home, “Clover Hill” (also called “Rose 
Hill”), still stands in a grove of old trees about three miles 
southwest of Hampden-Sydney. In his will he made a donation 
to purchase books for the theological department of the Col- 
lege. At that time the brilliant Archibald Alexander was its 
President. Captain Baker was a soldier of the Revolution. 


John Michaux Cunningham, the librarian and treasurer, was 
a son of Alexander Cunningham and his wife Easter Mary 
Michaux, a daughter of the Huguenot immigrant, Abraham Mich- 
aux and his wife Susanna Rochet (the famed “Little Night- 
cap”). John Cunningham was a corporal in Captain John Mor- 
ton’s company, War of the Revolution. He and his wife were 
Nos. 14 and 15 on the Buffalo Church roll of members, session 
book 1804-1870. 

There were three William and two Samuel Baldwins at that 
time, but it seems practically certain that William Baldwin, 
shareholder, was William Baldwin, Jr., a ruling elder of the 
Buffalo Church. His name appears as No. 1 on the list of mem- 
bers in the session book beginning in 1804. He died in 1819. 
His wife appears as No. 2. She was Eliza Baker, daughter of 
Robert Baker and his wife Margaret (probably Graham). Sam- 
uel Baldwin was No. 21 on the list of church members and his 
wife No. 22. She was Polly Womack, sister of William Womack, 
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Jr., clerk of the library association. It may be stated here that 
the session books (minutes) of the Buffalo Church, prior to 
1804, were lost many years ago in a fire—a great loss to local 
and church history. 


Nathaniel Price, born in 1767, was a captain in the War of 
1812. He and Captain Baker lived within two and a half miles 
of each other. Captain Price lived four and a half miles, and 
Captain Baker about five miles, southeast of Buffalo Church. 
At least seven of these original shareholders, including Nathaniel 
Price, may have been alumni of Hampden-Sydney. The early 
records of the College are very defective. Captain Price was a 
ruling elder in Buffalo Church. 


John Hamilton, who married Christian Ritchie in 1766, was 
uncle of the shareholder John Hamilton; and in 1812 Christian 
(Ritchie) Hamilton left a legacy to “John Hamilton, son of 
Robert Hamilton”. In his will made in 1785 and proved in 
1787, John Hamilton states that at the death of his wife Chris- 
tian his plantation is to go to his “cousin Andrew Elliott, son 
of Robert Elliott”, and he also leaves legacies to “the children 
of Robert Elliott and Andrew Boyd.” His “nephew” Andrew 
Elliott was named as one of the executors. It would seem that 
Robert Elliott, father of Andrew (who married Nancy Wom- 
ack) had married a sister of John Hamilton. John Hamilton 
(died 1787) mentions his brother Robert. 


Thomas Webster McGlasson lived two miles west of the Buf- 
falo Church and not quite two miles from the Cunninghams. 
A descendant wrote me many years ago that the family tradi- 
tion was that T. W. McGlasson’s father and mother came from 
near Dundee, Scotland. The records in Cumberland and Amelia 
Counties show that he was the son of James McGlasson of 
Cumberland and Amelia Counties, who married Frances Web- 
ster, daughter of Thomas Webster (died 1785) of Amelia. 
Thomas W. McGlasson appears to have moved from Amelia 
to Prince Edward in 1801. He married, ante August 1805, 
Sally Price, daughter of William Price, Jr., and his wife Sarah 
Baldwin, daughter of another William Baldwin who died 1799. 

I cannot identify Robert Hill. One of that name married in 
1796 Elizabeth Franklin, daughter of Benjamin Franklin of 
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Prince Edward County. Robert Hill lived about a mile west of 
Buffalo Church, and a mile east of T. W. McGlasson. He was 
No. 97 on the Buffalo Church roll. Samuel Hill may have been 
Samuel Davis Hill who married Agnes Mathews, daughter of 
Rev. Philip Mathews, a prominent Baptist minister. 

Andrew Baker, Jr., a nephew of Captain Andrew Baker, Sr., 
was a ruling elder in Buffalo Church. Benjamin Baker, a kins- 
man, said he was a Major in the War of 1812. He married in 
1799 Mary Price, daughter of William Price, Jr., and his wife 
Sarah Baldwin. He and Thomas McGlasson were therefore 
brothers-in-law. 

William Womack, Jr., first clerk of the Circulating Library 
Association, married Mrs. Jane Kyle Poague and later removed 
to Botetourt County, Virginia. He was a brother of Polly Wom- 
ack, who married Samuel Baldwin; a brother of Lilleous Dil- 
lon Womack, whose name appears in the Minutes; and a broth- 
er of Nancy Elliott, whose name comes next on the list of 
shareholders. Lilleous Womack married, as his second wife, 
Sally Calhoun, daughter of Adam Calhoun. 

Nancy Elliott was in 1803 the widow of Andrew Elliott, 
whom she married in 1787, and who died in 1795, leaving a 
good estate and a good library. Mrs. Elliott’s first cousin, Wil- 
liam Logan Womack, had an excellent library. It is a safe 
guess that Nancy Womack had a keen mind and good teachers. 
Her appearance in the list of shareholders is “significant”, as 
the modern pedagogues would say. Who can doubt that she 
could discuss books with the best of them? One could wish 
that more was known of this attractive and cultured lady. In 
October, 1804, she married Charles Anderson Raine. 

Elliott Baker (died 1836-7) was a son of Douglas Baker, 
Jr., and his wife Mary Elliott (daughter of Robert Elliott and 
his wife Mary Baker). 

John Andrews died 1817, and Garnet Andrews was the ad- 
ministrator of the estate. The settlement of the estate shows 
that John Andrews owed the library society $1.06, which was 
paid by the administrator. 

James Mickle, No. 38 on the Buffalo Church roll, lived on 
Falling Creek, about one and a half miles north of Buffalo 
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Church, and had a tanyard. In 1799 he married Jane Elam, 
daughter of Joel Elam. He may have been the James Mickle 
who made his will in 1858, and died in 1864. If so, he married 
a second time, as his will names his wife America. 


Adam Calhoon (Calhoun) was the son of Adam Calhoun, 
Sr., and his wife Violet Davis, daughter of George Davis, who 
had patented several hundred acres of land on “the southeast 
Branches of Buffaloe River” in 1749. He sold 200 acres of this 
land in 1754 to Adam Calhoun, Sr. Why the Calhouns were 
members of Briery Church, and not of Buffalo, is not known. 
The membership may have been transferred. Adam Calhoun, 
Jr., married in 1799 Jane, daughter of John Daniel. He became 
a ruling elder of Briery Church in 1819. The name also appears 
in the County records as Colquhoun, the same as the clan of 
that name. 


Adam C. McElroy, who made the bookcase for the society, 
married in 1804 Jane, daughter of Librarian and Treasurer 
John Cunningham, and later removed to Rutherford County, 
Tennessee. 


William Berkeley appears at the meeting of February 3, 1821, 
“as representative of the share that stands in the name of John 
Andrews”, and was elected president of the society. John An- 
drews died in 1817. William Berkeley’s seat was “Oakland”, 
still standing, two and a half miles from Buffalo Church. In 
his will dated 1842, and proved in 1843, he mentions that Mrs. 
Andrews had left his daughter Cornelia a Farmers Bank share 
and that with Mrs. Andrews’ consent it had been used for his 
daughter’s education. 


Charles Raine appears in January 1807 as a shareholder. 
This was doubtless his wife Nancy’s share. She was now busy 
with domestic affairs, including an infant Charles Anderson 
Raine, Jr., who was then eleven months old. Charles Raine was 
the son of John Raine and his wife Kezia (Anderson) Cocke, 
widow of Thomas Cocke, and daughter of Charles Anderson 
and his wife, believed to have been Elizabeth Chambers. 

There were two Allen Womack Elliotts, but the shareholder 
was probably a son of Andrew Elliott and his wife Nancy 
Womack. 
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It can be seen that there were ties of blood as well as of in- 
terest in the membership of the shareholders. 


Rev. Matthew Lyle’s name appears in the Minutes as the 
purchaser of an Encylopedia belonging to the Library. He was 
of Rockbridge County, Virginia, and studied at Liberty Hall 
Academy. In 1792 he was preaching at Buffalo Presbyterian 
Church as a supply, and became pastor there in 1793-4, giving one 
half of his time to the Buffalo Church and one half to Briery 
Church in the southern part of the County. He lived at “Lom- 
bardy”, near the Briery Church, and the house is still owned by 
some of his descendants. The absence of Mr. Lyle’s name from 
the list of shareholders was doubtless due to lack of funds, for in 
that day (and in this day as well) country parsons had no ten 
dollar bills to spare for circulating libraries. He could afford 
to purchase for one dollar an Encylopedia that had been dam- 
aged, but had originally cost fifteen dollars. The Lyles were 
Scotch. One cannot doubt that he was consulted in the selec- 
tion of the books. One gets as a first impression that there is 
a decidedly religious cast in the selection, but a further study 
shows that there were many books in the list which should re- 
lieve the sombre impression made on the profane. Not until the 
sixteenth book, Miscellanies, is reached does a ray of light for 
the secular appear; not that this book is necessarily of a secu- 
lar nature, but it has that sound in the title. 


Certainly, to both religious and profane, these books, with 
few exceptions, would today be regarded as “heavy reading”. 
They are certainly thought-provoking and wholesome. If some 
of them are what would be today regarded as dull, they were 
not dirty; and the men and women of that day who read papers 
and books took time to reflect on what they read; to reflect. 
The word is still in the dictionaries. 


Deism in that day in Virginia had powerful advocates, and 
equally powerful opponents ; and so the list starts with Leland’s 
View of the Deistical Writer, and a little later we see Leslie’s 
Easy Method with a Deist. The second book is Beattie’s Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion, with which the writer is not 
familiar. A few years later Archibald Alexander, in 1803 the 
President of Hampden-Sydney College, issued his Evidences, 
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which was widely read, and to a limited extent is still read. 
The third book, Butler’s Analogy of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion, gives one pause. Bear in mind that these books were 
read by men and women in a rural community; they were not 
ordered for ministers, professors, and theological students. But- 
ler’s Analogy is an immortal work, but if anyone considers it 
“easy reading”, let him get a copy and try to bite into it with 
his mental teeth. Most of these books were not “milk for babes.” 


Lack of space forbids an extended discussion of these vol- 
umes. Many of them are today unfamiliar even to the learned. 
The three volumes of Davis’s Sermons were doubtless those of 
Rev. Samuel Davies, one of the founders of Presbyterianism in 
Southside Virginia. They are now rare and highly prized. One 
of the sermons, containing a stirring appeal to the men of Han- 
over County to arm and go to the defense of their country, 
contains the remarkable prophecy about George Washington. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost is in the list, not an easy book to read. 
Probably Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, which was in pamph- 
let form, was the lightest reading in the library. Addison’s 
Spectator is conspicuous, as is Marshall’s Life of Washington, 
and of course dear, good old Rollin. Jefferson’s Notes had, of 
course, to be on the list; and in that day almost every library 
had a Gazetteer, which was read and enjoyed by young and old. 


It would be interesting to compare this library with private 
libraries of that day in Prince Edward County. William L. 
Womack’s library, with probably not so many volumes, had 
a much wider range. Theodrick Carter’s, containing over 500 
volumes, had a remarkable range, covering ancient and mod- 
ern literature. The lawyer Theodrick B. McRobert’s library 
naturally ran to legal books and books on government, ex- 
cept the books he inherited from his father, Rev. Archibald 
McRobert, which were mainly religious. 


It is certainly more than surmise to believe that the Buf- 
falo Circulating Library inspired the formation of the Prince 
Edward County Library Company, which was incorporated 
on December 19, 1804. The preamble states that “sundry in- 
habitants of the County of Prince Edward, and of some of the 
adjacent counties have formed themselves into a society for 
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the purpose of procuring a library for their benefit and im- 
provement”. 


It was enacted, “That the following persons, to wit: Sam- 
uel W. Venable, Goodridge Wilson, Archibald Alexander, 
Matthew Lyle, Drury Lacy, James Morton, John B. Scott, 
William Cowan, and John H. Rice, who have already been 
appointed by the shareholders of the said company, directors 
for managing the business thereof, or any five of them, shall 
have power to appoint a president, vice-president, treasurer, 
and librarian, and such other officers and agents as they shall 
think fit for conducting the business of the institution, to es- 
tablish such rules and regulations”, etc., etc. 


It seems improbable that this group of men should have 
failed to put this library into operation; and yet not a trace 
of its meetings has been found. The act itself shows that the 
shareholders had met and appointed these directors. Beyond 
this and the act of incorporation we know nothing. It would be 
interesting indeed to discover a copy of the minutes of the so- 
ciety and to see a list of the books that were ordered for the 
readers; for every man in this list of directors was distinguish- 
ed: seven of them could be called men of learning; five of them 
were ministers of prominence; two of them were college presi- 
dents ; two were authors and founders of two theological semi- 
naries ; one was a prominent physician; three of them were of- 
ficers of distinction in the War of the Revolution; all of them 
were, at one time or another, trustees of Hampden-Sydney. 
With good private libraries, what led these gentlemen to inau- 
gurate a circulating library to cover a patronage embracing at 
least three counties? It was because in the adjoining commu- 
nity of Buffalo such a library had been in operation for nearly 
two years. Rev. Matthew Lyle, reading books from the Buf- 
falo library, was one of the incorporators of the one of 1804. 
Captain Andrew Baker, Sr., was a supporter of the College 
and lived only a short distance from it. No member of the 
Buffalo directorate lived more than ten miles from the College. 
One may write Q. E. D. to that surmise. 


Was there in Virginia a circulating library of an earlier date? 
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BUFFALO CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
Rules for the regulation of A Library 


[1] 
Every subscriber or share holder shall at the time of sub- 
scribing pay ten Dollars, or as soon as A sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to carry the plan into effect .. 
Each subscriber or Shareholder shall annually pay one 
dollar in order that the Library may be supported and en- 
creased, the first payment of this kind to be made within 
one year from the time of subscribeing 
As soon as seventeen shares shall have been subscribed for, 
the money [2] 


advanced shall be laid out for useful books which shall be 
settled by A Committee of members appointed for that 
purpose by the subscribers, 

There shall likewise be appointed by the subscribers at 
there first meeting A Librarian, who shall also be tresurer 
to the company. the Books shall be kept in A convenient 
case at his house, furnished by the Subscribers, & he 
shall, as A compensation for his trouble, be entitled to A 
free use of the Library without advanceing any money, 


The Librarian shall keep an accur- [3] 


- ate catalogue of all books commited to him, and of all 
taken out, and returned, and shall annually render an 
account of the state of the Library, and funds to the Com- 
pany, 

Every Subscriber shall be entit'ed to take out one book 
and no more at one time for every share for which he has 
paid which if A folio shall be returned within 3 months, 
if A Quarto within 2 months, and if an octavo or any 
less volume within one month, and on A failure of any 
subscriber to return A book within the time limited, 

[4] 
he shall forfeit for every month longer that he detains 
it ten Cents for the use of the Library, which shall be 
paid to the treasurer before he shall be permited to take 
out another book, 
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If any book shall be materially injured the person so in- 
juring it shall be obleged to take the book or the sett and 
Replace it with another as good, or pay its value, the 
same rule shall be observed when A book is lost, 

Any person whs shall be longer than one year in debt 
for his annual [5] 


contribution shall forfeit his right to the use of the 
Library, until it is paid ...... 
Any Subscriber may sell or alienate his share in the 
Library provided the purchaser agree to all the rules of 
the company and becomes responsible for any debts which 
may be due from the share, 
The subscribers shall meet once in the year to appoint 
there officers & to make any alterations in their rules 
which may be necssary, which meeting 

[6] 


shall be called by the Librarian, but in case A majority of 
the subscribers should not meet the former officers and 
regulations shall continue, 

New subscribers shall be received at any time upon pay- 
ing each ten dollars and submiting to the rules of the 
company, and whenever there shall be twenty dollars in 
the hands of the treasurer he shall lay it out for such 
books as the committee shall direct, 


é [7] 
12 None but subscribers, for the present, shall be permited 
to take books out of the Library - 
We the subscribers agree to promote A circulating Li- 
brary to be conducted under the above regulations 
shares shares 
Andrew Baker Sr. .. 3 Samuel Baldwin ..... 2 
Joh Cunningham .... 1! John Andrews ...... 1 
William Baldwin .... 2 Wm. Womack Jr. .. 1 
Nathaniel Price ..... 2 Nancy Elliott ....... 1 
John Hamilton ..... 1 Thomas Clark ...... l 
Thos. W. McGlasson . 1 James McKle ....... l 
Robert Hill ........ ] Adam Calhoun ...... l 


Andr. Baker Jr. ..... 1 
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[8] 

1st At A meeting of the share holders of Buffelo circulating 

Library, April 14 1803, M* John Cunningham chosen 
Librarian & treasurer, ...... 

2* Ordered that the shareholders pay the money due on their 
several shares to M* Cunningham as soon as possible, 

34 Mess'* William Baldwin, Samuel Baldwin, Nathaniel 
Price, & Robt Hill, were chosen A committee to form A 
catalogue of books to lay 

[9] 


before the shareholders at their next meeting, out of 
which they may chooss books for the formation of the 
intended Library, ...... 
4t2 W™ Womack was chosen Clerk & ordered to procure A 
blank book in which to record the proceedings of the 
Company, ...... 
5 Ordered that the share holders meet at M* John Cunning- 
ham* on the last satyrday in may next, ...... 
W" Womack C. K. 
[10] 
At a meeting of the share holders of Library, August the 26" 
1803 the shareholders who was present are as follows, An™ 
Baker Sen™, And" Baker Jun’, W™ Baldwin, Samuel Baldwin, 
Nathaniel Price, Thomas W. McGlasson, Robert Hill, John Cun- 
ingham, James M‘Kle, John Andrews, Adam Calhoon, Th* Clarke 


1st M* William Baldwin was chosen chareman. 


2™4 ordered that the following catalogue be adopted. 
o¢ 


Leland* view of the deistical wrighter .... 4. 
“Beatties evidences of the Christian Relg™ .. —.50 


[11] 
DC 
“Butlers analogy of natural & reveal‘ religion 1.50 
ee eer eee Tee eee .80 
“Paley® moral & political Philosophy ...... y & 
“The Gospel it* own witness .............. 1.50 
“Leslies easy method with a deist ........ 25 


TE SD no bh od ok eens ween 1.75 
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“Edward* on Redemption ................ 
" me i CI noha os Shee ns 
* i RE hk iitle daidkedenaeas 
“Dot? Edward® against Chauncery ......... 
“Owin on indwelling sin ............... 
“Doddridge* sermons to young people .... 
“. Watt*® discoveries on the love of God .... 
"ED. c:icap beckon wadeeewes eaas 











ee, nb eka 240s DIAN eas 
" Pe OO. 6keeaecdaseesesn di 
1 “John Newtons works 9 Vol* ........... 
] “Davie? Serene 3 OVE onic cciciscvcces 
1 Witherspoons works 4 Vol*® ........... 
“OR TO ak kevede ass acedin tine 
“Life of Watts & Doddridge ............ 
“Like of Col Gardinet acc ciccccvscssve 
“The Christian world unmasked ......... 
ee ee 
“Bellamy® true Religion deleniated ........ 
Bennets Christian Oratory .............. 
“Rowes devout exercise of the heart ..... 
1 “The Christian remembrancer .......... 
“Fue Chelsie: SANE 6 EG sie iis 
“Hervey® Meditations: .........es.cceces 
1 “Hunters sacred biography ............. 
“Entertaining moral & religious repository . . 
ee eee eee 
I I 6 So as kc cas inne enae 
“Doct? YOUNGS WOOMS 2... ccccsccccccces 
we Se eee 
“Baltimore collection of poems ........ 
“Goldsmith*® animated nature ............. 
“Tet “VE 6 eo dscees RTS 
“Feeteeen? GOUMMOCHIOR «2... cc cdiccsesess 


“History of mahomet .......c2cscscees. 
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“Mosheim® Churchs history 6 Vol® ........ 12. 
Russel,s modern Europe ...............45: 13.50 
DC 
“Robertson,s history of S. America ........ 2. 
“Gordon,s history of America 3 Vol* ...... 6. 
“Paley® moral philosophy ..............0- 2.50 
OD. ecient nn eccens wekenndeae 1.75 
NE A DN nine sk ccesceweedsnss 75 
“Tee? Tih GIOMNOE o an oo os cs eccescss 75 
“Morses Geography Ed“ 1801 ........... 5. 
" ee 1.25 
“Ral? Aient Wateey 6. « 000 0cs enone 13. 
NE i vine ctascecadhassdnesd 8. 
“Jefferson® notes on Virginia ............ 2. 
ee ee rere 1. 
Oe Fai ies... o ocewinsiivascwaesee 75 
SOD ini han 0'en cameo tdee 2. 
“Willicks on lectures, on Regimen & diet .... 3.75 
DC 
Pemestic TAcyeIeOeGtn . «voces sc wnwowsed 15. 
“Gisburn* familier survey of the Christian 2. 
% On the duties of men ............. 5. 
“Newton on the prophecies ............... 2.50 
Te I EE bbe ccardeccsesewesss 16. 
“Beauties of the Evangelical magazine .... 4. 
Knox®* essay* Literary & morral ........... 2. 
Lite 00 WHGRIIOR soa dae siveidennsccces 1. 
Ee Fn. 6 sb 0 0 ha oenonn ee 1, 
TE: iiss ti rte iwnncieeee apne re 


[*quarter of page missing. It is doubtful that 
anything was written on it, however. Editor] 


[15] 


[16] 


ordered that as soon as the money is collected that is due on 
the several Shares that Mess™ Samuel Baldwin and Nathan- 
iel Price, shall forward the Catalogue, and money, in order 


to procure the Books. 
Test William Baldwin 


W" Womack jr CK. Chareman 
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At a meeting of the share holders of Buffelo circulating Library, 
January the 20 1804, the shareholders who wer present are as 
follows, (viz) Mess™ W™ Baldwin, Nathaniel Price, Robert 
Hill, Samuel Baldwin, And? Baker J‘, Thomas W. McGlasson, 
John Cuningham, & John Andrews, & Adam Calhoon, ...... 
Mess"® Wm. Baldwin, Nathaniel Price and W™ Womack, were 
chosen a committee, to form a plan for the distribution of the 
Books, to be laid before the share holders at there next meet- 
Ordered that the share holders meet at Mr. John 


eee 
Cuningham® on the 
[18] 
18 day of February next ........ 
W" Baldwin 
Chareman 


W" Womack, CK; 

At a meeting of the share holders of Buffelow circulating Li- 
bray the 18" of February 1804, the shareholders who wer 
present are as follow* (viz) Mess™ W™ Baldwin, John Andrews, 
Nathaniel Price. Adam Calhoon, Rob‘ Hill. Samuel Baldwin. & 
John Cunningham 

W"™ Baldwin. Nathaniel Price & W™ Womack who was chosen 
a committee at our last meeting to lay before the share holders 
a mode for distributing the Book® at this day* meeting. 

[19] 
the committee Report as follow*, That the provision made in the 
6 article of the constitution is sufficient for the distribution of 
the Books at present. 

Order’ that Wm Womack furnish A workman with the de- 
mentions of a book case as he may think convenient, and to 
procure it as soon as possible for the use of the company. 


Order* that the following cattelogue be recorded, it being 
the Vollums Recv* by the shareholders, and deposited in the 
care of the Librarian. 

W" Baldwin 
President 
W™ Womack. C. K. 
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I,st Butlers Analogy ..............ceeeeeeeees 


Beaties Evidence 2. V .. 
Campbell on maricles ... 


NN 9. ham «ser 0ha es eda ces peewee 
ND ick vanes sweaded eamneem wn 


Method with the deist . 
Wilberforces view ...... 
Edward* on redemtion . 


| 


Edward® on affections 1, D® on sin 1.40 ...... 
D® against chauncry 1.40, owen on sin, 80 . 


Doddridges sermons .... 


Watts miscellanies ...... 


oer ee eee ees e ee eee 


Dickenson® letters ............20eceeceeces 


De 





five point .... 


Newtons works ......... 


Davis* Sermons 2 V .... 


Whitefields life ........ 


Life of Watts & Doddridge 
Gardners life .......... 


oe ee ee ewww ereee eee 


oe ee ere ese ere ee ese 


eee eee eee eee ses ee 


EEE ee Te ee 


eee 
Bellamys Essays ........ 


eee eee were weer ee eee 


EE SO ne ke ee 


Christian Remembrancer 


I Sei anes sy nung wh Oks 
Hunters sacred Biography ................ 


Hervys meditations .... 


eee neeeeaeeas F 4 e's 


Tee 


Village dialogues ...... 


See PGeSCseeoeene eevee © 


Beauties Ewan, Magazine 2.V .............. 


Newton on the prophecies 
Spectater & V ....... 


eM wecisvanbass 


“eee eee eer eee eevee 


CO NS avin ctncecnsteenhdesd’s 


D® on duties of men 2, V 


oeeere ore eee e eee ee 


[20] 


1.75 


2.40 
2.20 
62 
75 


62 
7.50 
[21] 
$c 


1.25 
75 
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Leet ee 36s 0s is ee Bo gat 
EE Pe Ree ee 
FG Ti Te eT ST Tee re 
EE ee COC EE TCE Tee PTE ETO 
PE © bi eseknadeud den cad naen 
We ae Fee 4 bb nls hoe ecdevendcates 
Paradice lost, 75, select poems 1: .......... 
RE We Re beac ieee ccecedeseses 
ee 
I oi os. seein es wakeoee 
I I ie vin ic oss dares ein Melis 
Be, Wave ncutan xk 2a veeies 
Wee Oe MS dice an innnvinenne ed akeens 
Goldsmith* Animated nature 4.V ............ 
Ie TE TE Ric cos cinvncd<cces anne 
Russells modern history. 5. V ............- 
Svea nenaccenesanesan 
Gordons American war. 3. V ............+- 
TD Gis sith aw neederdinnes wmrees 
ee ee ee 
Prememn ohmmestiomek: 4. a ckvn cc ceiescwwes 
Mosheims Ecclesiastical history. 6. V ....... 
ee Te aes FA cle dedeaes ohare ngewe 
Morses Universal Geography 2. V .......... 
Morses American gazetteer .............6. 
Predeaux life of mahomet ................ 


(To be continued) 
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WILLIAM BYRD TITLE BOOK* 


(Continued ) 


Edited and Annotated by Mrs. REespeccA JOHNSTON 


Mr. Richard Grills! had also a Tract 
of Land containing 509 Acres in 
Henrico County which. he had pur- 
chased of Major Thomas Chamber- 
lain’. This Land lying upon Proc- 
tor’s Creek® not far from Falling 
Creek the said Grills was also per- 
suaded to sell it to Mr. Byrd by Lease 
& Release as follows: 


THIS INDENTURE made this 3lst day of May in the Year 
of our Lord God 1710 BETWEEN Richard Grills of the County 
of Henrico of the One part and William Byrd of the County 
of Charles City Esqr of the other part WITNESSETH that 


1 Richard Grills (also sometimes spelled Grill in the records) appears 
in the Henrico County records about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. At Henrico Court June 1, 1708 George Robertson, minister of 
Bristol Parish, had judgment granted him for his fee for marrying Rich- 
ard Grill to Sarah, daughter of Mr. Richard Ligon (Stanard’s Henrico 
note book, page 199). Richard Grills by his marriage to Sarah Ligon 
became allied with one of the ancient and substantial families of the 
county and colony, Almost immediately we find Grills beginning his 
trade in lands. In 1710 he purchased tracts on the south side of James 
River from Major Thomas Chamberlayne, Richard and Matthew Ligon. 
These lands are described as lying on Proctor’s Creek and Swift Creek 
(Henrico Records, Vol. 1710-14, pages 21, 22). In 1712 he purchased 
lands on Swift Creek from John Townes and Thomas Womack (Ibid., 
pages 154, 171) and in 1713 a tract from William Soane described as 
being on ‘branches brooke”, and near “the bridge at the Stone Quarry” 
and the “old road to Swift Creek.” (Ibid, page 247-8). In June 1710 
Grills sold his land on Proctor’s Creek to William Byrd (Ibid., page 
9) and later sold lands to John Towns and William Soane (Ibid., pages 
168, 249). On June 16, 1714 Richard Grills patented 3000 acres on the 
south side of Swift Creek (Patent Book No, 10, page 162), and in 
1716 we find him selling off parts of this tract to various parties (Hen- 
rico Records, Wills and Deeds 1714-18, pages 96-106). Sarah, wife of 
Richard Grills relinquished her dower in these lands. Sometime dur- 
ing the latter part of 1716 or early in 1717 Richard Grills and Sarah, 
his wife, went to North Carolina to reside and in September 1717 we 
find him as “Richard Grills, of the province of North Carolina” selling 
and conveying to Thomas Jefferson, of Henrico County, Virginia, the 


*Copyright, 1941, Virginia Historical Society. 
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the Said Richard Grills for & in Consideration of the Sum of 
five Shillings Sterling to him in hand paid by the said William 
Byrd the Receipt whereof he doth hereby acknowledge, Hath 
bargained and Sold and by these presents doth Bargain & Sell 
unto the said William Byrd his Executors & Administrators 
one Tract or parcel of Land Containing five hundred & Nine 
Acres Scituate Lying & being in the County of Henrico and on 
the North Side of Proctor’s Main Branch (Vizt) beginning at 


said Grills’ mill and late dwelling plantation on Swift Creek in Henri- 
co County (Ibid., page 200). Richard Grills died in North Carolina, 
and will dated February 1, 1719/20 was proved April 4, 1720; naming 
ori; his wife Sarah as sole executrix (Grimes, Abstract of North 
Carolina Wills, 1690-1760, page 144). Though Richard Grills’ will re- 
corded in April 1720 does not name any children (according to the 
abstract quoted above) the Henrico County records afford data prov- 
ing that he had two sons, Richard and John Grills, who later returned 
to Virginia. In January 1729 we find “Richard Grills, of the town of 
Eaton (Edenton?) in North Carolina” selling a lot in the town of 
Bermuda Hundred, Henrico County to John Fitzgerald. In the same 
month “Richard Grills of North Carolina” sold and conveyed to 
Abel Turner, land “being vested in law to me Richard Grills, being the 
eldest son of Richard Grills,’ and to Samuel Soane a tract of land on 
“Branches brook or Kingsland Creek” the same formerly “in posses- 
sion of Richard Grills, millwright, deceased, and now in possession of 
his eldest son Richard Grills, party to these presents.” (Henrico 
Records, Deeds, Wills, No. 2, 1725-37, page 349). In August and Oc- 
tober 1731, and April 1732 we find Richard Grills of Henrico Co. 
(in the last named deed designated as “hatter”’) conveying land and 
a mill on Swift Creek which had belonged to his father Richard 
Grills, deceased (Ibid., pages 334, 337 and 343). The will of Richard 
Grills, of Henrico County, dated April 15, 1732, probated first Monday 
in July 1732, after directing payment of his just debts devised “to my 
friend William Kennon and his heirs forever all my estate real and 
personal except that if my brother John Grills be now living and come on 
to Virginia the said Kennon to pay him the value of what land I die pos- 
sest with.” Kennon was named sole executor (Ibid., page 349). On May 
5, 1735, we find a John Grills, of Henrico parish and county selling and 
conveying to John Reed 100 acres on branch of Winterpock Swamp. 
(Ibid., page 478). 

Patent Book 10, page 162—Patent dated June 16, 1714. 


William Grills, 400 acres on north side of Appomattox River, at a 
place known as Saponey Town in Henrico Co. 

Henrico Records, Deeds and Wills, 1710-14, page 151. 
Deeds of lease and release July 31, and Augt. Ist, 1714. 

William Grills, of King William Co—sold & conveyed to Richard 
ee of Henrico Co. 400 acres north side “Apa (Appomattox) 

iver,” 

2 Major Thomas Chamberlain (1652-1719). The Visitation of Glou- 
cestershire states that Edmund Chamberlayne, of Maugersbury, had a 
son “Thomas of Virginia who m. Mary, dau, of Abraham Wood of 
Virginia.” He was Major of the Henrico Militia at the age of twenty- 
seven years, a Commissioner of the Peace from which he was dis- 
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a Corner pine on the said Branch belonging to the Land of Cap- 
tain William Soane & runneth thence on his Line West North 
West One hundred & Sixteen Poles to a Black Oak, & North 
North West forty Eight Poles to a Corner Pine and North fifty 
poles to a Corner Black Oak, & West North West One hundred 
Sixty one Poles to a Corner white Oak standing on a Reedy 
Branch of King’s Land Creek* thence up that Branch as it 
tendeth to a poplar thence leaving that Branch & running South 
West & by West One hundred & Twelve poles to a Black Oak 
thence South by East Ninety four Poles to a Corner Gum Stand- 
ing on a Branch of Proctors thence down that Branch as it 
trendeth to a Corner Pine on the Line of Mrs. Mary Lygon‘ 
thence on her Lines North East Sixty poles & East North East 
One hundred & Sixty poles to a Corner white Oak standing on 
Proctor’s Main Branch being the Corner of Mrs. Mary Lygon 
thence down that Branch as it Trendeth to the place it began, 
including the aforesaid Five Hundred & Nine Acres of Land 
TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said Land & Premises with 
the Appurtenances unto the said William Byrd his Executors & 


missed because of an affront to the Court; but despite his turbulent nature 
he was commissioned on March 26, 1678, High Sheriff of Henrico by 
Gov. Jeffreys. After the death of his wife, Mary Wood, he m. in 1708, 
Elizabeth, d. of Edward Stratton, and dying in 1719 left two daughters, 
Elizabeth, who m. Henry Batte, of Chesterfield, and Dorothy who be- 
came the wife of Major Peter Jones, the founder of Petersburg. An 
interesting account of this Chamberlayne family is given in Peter and 
Richard Jones Genealogies by Augusta Fothergill, 172-315, with ref- 
erences to Henrico Records. 

3 Alice Proctor, the widow of John Proctor, defended with great 
bravery her plantation on Proctor’s Creek (now in Chesterfield Coun- 
ty) against an attack of the Indians, Later she refused to obey an or- 
der of the Council that she abandon her home and remove to a safer 
location at Jamestown, and did not retire until the officers threatened to 
burn the house. She is referred to as “Mistress Proctor, a proper, civill. 
— gentlewoman.” (Wm. & Mary College Quarterly, ist Series, 

, 39) 

4 Kingsland Creek is also in what is now Chesterfield County and 
“Kingsland” was the name of a plantation for many years the home of 
Christopher Branch and his descendants. (Va. Mag. IV, 423) 


5 Mrs. Mary Ligon (Lygon) was the daughter of Joseph Tanner and 
Mary ————, his wife. Joseph died prior to 1677 and his widow m. 
Gilbert Platt. On April 1, 1679 a deed was recorded in Henrico County 
from “Mary, the wife of Gilbert Platt” to her daughter “Mary, now wife 
of William Lygon.” James Branch Cabell in ‘Branchiana’ gives an amus- 
ing account of the troubles arising from this marriage of Mrs. Mary 
Lygon’s mother, taken from the Henrico Records and cited in William 
and Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, Vol. XXV, 88 at seq, and 198, 199) 
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Administrators from the day before the Date hereof unto the 
End & Term & for & during the Term of One Year from thence 
next ensuing to the Intent that by Vertue thereof and of the 
Statute for transferring Uses unto Possession the said William 
Byrd may be in the Actual Possession of the said Land & Prem- 
ises, and be enabled to take & accept of a Grant & Release of 
the Reversion & Inheritance of the said Lands & premises to 
him & his Heirs to the Use of him & his Heirs & Assigns for 
Ever IN WITNESS whereof the said Richard Grills hath 
hereunto set his Hand & Affixed his Seal the Day & Year above- 


written. 


Signed Sealed & delivered RICHARD GRILLS (Seal) 


in the presence of 
John Woodson® 
John Archer? 
Arthur Moseley® 


6 This John Woodson, “Carpenter” and “Merchant”, was the son of 
Robert and Elizabeth (Ferris) Woodson, and the grandson of John 
Woodson the emigrant. He married Judith, dau. of Stephen Tarleton, 
of New Kent. A copy of his interesting will dated Nov. 25, 1715 and 
proved in Henrico Court Dec. 5, 1715, is given in Valentine Papers and 
names children: sons, Tarleton, Jacob, John, Robert, Josiah, Stephen, 
daus. Judith and Elizabeth, (Wm. & Mary, ist Series. IX, 254. Valen- 
tine Papers, III, 1887-89) 

7 John Archer of the text was the son of George Archer, the first of 
the name of whom we have record proof. The said George was in Vir- 
ginia as early as 1665 when he acquired by patent and purchase large 
tracts of land in that part of Henrico which is now Chesterfield. The 
name of his wife is not postively known but he had among other chil- 
dren a son John Archer who became a vestryman of Henrico Parish, and 
was a Justice of the County in 1713. He married, first, Frances, the dau. 
of Thomas Shippy, by which union there was no issue. He married, sec- 
ondly, Martha, the dau. of Major Peter Field. Issue by second marriage: 
1. John, m. Sarah, dau, of Henry and Elizabeth (Eppes) Randolph; 2. 
William m. Anne, dau. of Joseph and Elizabeth (Kennon) Royal; 3. 
Field m. Elizabeth —————. Richmond Critic, May 5, 1889. 

8 The will of William Moseley the elder, a fragment of which re- 
mains, was proved in Norfolk Co. Aug. 15, 1655. To his son Arthur 
Moseley he bequeathed “all that tract of land .... . surveyed by Mr. 
Emperor when I was in England”. This son Arthur was a Burgess for 
Lower Norfolk County at the session of June 5, 1676. He m. Ann Han- 
cock and dying in 1702 left a large family of children, among whom 
was Arthur, known as Arthur Senior, who had removed to Henrico 
County where he m. in October, 1689, as his first wife, Sarah Han- 
cock, second wife, Elizabeth —————. His will dated Feb. 22, 1728, and 
proved in Henrico Co, July 6, 1730, names sons: Arthur, William, Rob- 
ert, youngest sons Thomas and Francis, land on Spring Run I bought 
of Mat Grills, daus: Mary Giles, Sarah Walker; wife Elizabeth: Jud- 
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At a Court held at Varina for the 
County of Henrico June the First 
1710 The within named Richard 
Grills appeared personally & ack- 
nowledged the within written Deed 
to be his Act & thereupon the Same 
was ordered to be Recorded, & it is 
accordingly recorded 


Test William Randolph Cl Cur 


Richard Grills Release to Mr. Byrd for 509 Acres 


THIS INDENTURE made this first day of June in the Year 
of our Lord God 1710 BETWEEN Richard Grills of the County 
of Henrico of the One Part and William Byrd of the County 
of Charles City Esqr of the other part WITNESSETH: That 
WHEREAS the said Richard Grills by Indenture bearing Date 
the Day before the Date hereof & for the Consideration therein 
expressed hath Bargained & sold unto the said William Byrd 
his Executors or Administrators One Tract or parcel of Land 
containing five hundred & Nine Acres Scituate lying & being 
in the County of Henrico & bounded as in the said Indenture is 
mentioned TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said Land & prem- 
ises with the Appurtenances unto the said William Byrd his 
Executors & Administrators from the day next before the Date 
of the said recited Indenture unto the End & Term of One Year 
from thence next following To the Intent that by Vertue there- 
of & of the Statute for transferring Uses into Possession the 
said William Byrd might be in the Actual possession of the 
said Lands & premises and be enabled to accept of and take 
a Grant and Release of the Reversion and Inheritance thereof 
to him and his Heirs to the Use of him his Heirs and Assigns 
for ever, as by the said Recited Indenture of Lease more at 
large appeareth NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH 
That the said Richard Grills for and in Consideration of the 
Sum of Twenty Five pounds Sterling to him in Hand paid by 





ith Parmet; my brother Hancock. (Henrico Records: Stanard’s Reg- 
ister, 81; Notes on Moseley family compiled by Robert B, Moseley, 
largely taken from genealogical collections of W. Clayton Torrence, at 
that time (1919) Curator of Valentine Museum and now Secretary 
of the Virginia Historical Society). 
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the said William Byrd Whereof he doth hereby acknowledge the 
Receipt HATH Granted Remised Released & Confirmed and 
DOTH by these presents Grant Remise Release & Confirm 
unto the said William Byrd in his Actual Possession now being 
by Vertue of the said Recited Indenture of Bargain & Sale 
made to him of a Year, and of the said Statute and to his Heirs 
& Assigns for ever the aforesaid Land & premises with the 
Appurtenances and all the Estate Right Title Interest Claim & 
Demand whatsoever of the Said Richard Grills of in or to the 
same & every part thereof, & the Reversion & Reversions Re- 
mainder and Remainders thereof & of every part thereof TO 
HAVE AND TO HOLD the said Land & premises with the 
Appurtenances unto the said William Byrd his Heirs & Assigns 
for ever To the only use & behoof of the said William Byrd his 
Heirs & Assigns for ever IN WITNESS whereof the said 
Richard Grills hath hereunto set his Hand & affixed his Seal 


the Day & Year abovewritten. RICHARD GRILLS (Seal) 

Sign’d Seald & deliver’d 

in the presence of 

John Woodson 

John Archer At a Court held at Varina for the 

Arthur Moseley County of Henrico June the first 1710 
The above named Richard Grills ap- 
peared personally & acknowledged 
the afore written Deed to be his Act 
& Deed & thereupon the Same was 
ordered to be recorded, & it is ac- 
cordingly recorded. 


Test William Randolph Cl Cur 


(page missing) Hundred One Hundred Thirty Eight Poles to 
Two Corner Hickorys & one black Oak, Thence South East & 
by South half East thirteen Poles to a Corner Pine standing on 
Grill’s Path and at the Bridge crossing King’s Land Creek, 
thence up the Meanders of the said Path three hundred forty 
three poles to the Place began at. TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
the said Tract of Land & premises with the appurtenance unto 
the said William Byrd his Executors & Administrators from the 
Day next before the Date hereof unto the End & Term of One 
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Year from thence next Ensuing to the Intent that by Vertue 
hereof and of the Statute for transferring of Uses into posses- 
sion the said William Byrd may be in Actual Possession of the 
said Land & premises & be Enabled to take & accept of a Grant 
& Release of the Reversion & Inheritance of the same Lands & 
premises to him & his Heirs to the Use of him his Heirs & As- 
signs for Ever IN WITNESS whereof he hath hereunto set 
his Hand & Affixed his Seal the day & Year abovewritten. 


ANE [Seal] 
Signed Sealed & delivered a a 


in the presence of 
William Epes® 
Robert Blaws?°® 


William Randolph (To be continued) 


® William Eppes of the text was the son of Col. Francis Eppes and 
Sarah . . . . his wife; the grandson of Col. Francis Eppes and Anne 
Isham, the great grandson of Lt. Col. Francis Eppes and his second 
wife Mrs. Worsham, and the great great grandson of Capt. Francis 
Eppes the emigrant of the family. By the will of his father Col. Francis 
Eppes, which was proved in Henrico in 1734, he (Wm.) inherited large 
tracts of land in what is now Chesterfield County and at death of his 
brother Francis in 1737, who died without issue and who had inherited 
‘Longfield’, William became known as “William Eppes of ‘Longfield’ ”. 
In 1769 the Assembly docked the entail on Longfield, for many years 
a well known farm in or near Bermuda Hundred which at that time 
was held by a Francis Eppes under the will of his great grandfather. 
William of the text was a Justice of the Peace and Vestryman of Dale 
Parish until his death after 1749. (Va. Mag. III, 394; Hening VIII, 450, 
451. Papers of Wilson Miles Cary at Va. Hist. Society). 

10 The first mention we have found of Robert Blaws was in 1708 
when he witnessed the will of Jane Pleasants probated in June of that 
year in Henrico County (Va, Mag. XVIII 453). On July 1, 1714, 
Thomas Pleasants conveys to Robert Blaws 100 acres of land on the 
south side of Four Mile Creek, and Henrico Records and the Valentine 
Papers (Vol. II) show that he acquired largely by purchase from the 
Woodson and Pleasants families several large tracts of land, Anne his 
wife joining in some of the deeds. He died intestate in 1729. A deed 
recorded in Henrico May 19, 1749 states “Robert Blaws son and Heir 
of Robert Blaws, dec’d” sold to Tarleton Woodson three several tracts 
of land being part of a tract of 3090 acres adjoining Col. John Bolling 
on Licking Hole Creek (Goochland Records, V, 264). In 1733 William 
Hansford, grandson of Thomas Hansford of Bacon’s Rebellion fame, 
died, leaving a son Lewis Hansford who removed to Norfolk County 
and married in 1753, Anne Taylor, a widow who was born Anne Blaws 
(Tyler’s Quarterly, VII, 282). It would be of interest to know positive- 
ly whether this Anne Blaws (Taylor) Hansford was the granddaughter 
of the Robert of 1708 and the sister of Robert Blaws who on March 
26, 1776, was commissioned second Lieutenant of the Galley Casewell. 
(Robert A. Stewart’s ‘History of the Virginia Navy.’ 150.) 
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.. In PMemoriam.. 


W. BrYDON TENNANT 


RESOLVED: That in the death of W. Brydon Tennant the 
Virginia Historical Society suffered the loss of a zealous mem- 
ber and a useful representative. 


Mr. Tennant, who for many years previous had been a Mem- 
ber of this Society, was on the 26th day of November, 1937, in- 
vited by the Executive Committee to fill a vacancy in its person- 
nel, and at the next Annual Meeting he was elected as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee and re-elected as such annually to the time 
of his death, which occurred on December 3, 1940. 


Those Members of the Executive Committee who had known 
Mr. Tennant intimately for many years knew his worth and what 
might be expected of him in conscientious service to the Society 
as a member of its governing body, and as months went by neith- 
er they nor their associates were disappointed in the choice made, 
for in the judgment of this body Mr. Tennant possessed those 
qualifications of mind and manner which peculiarly fitted him 
for service on the Executive Committee of the Virginia His- 
torical Society. 


He was deeply concerned in all that was happening in the 
Virginia of today, yet possessing a keen interest in the Virginia 
of yesterday. Through inheritance and cultural association he 
had acquired an affection for his native State and loved those 
traditions which we should never forget. 


As a boy he attended McCabe’s University School, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, and there daily had the opportunity of inhaling, 
as it were, the sparkling wit and profound knowledge of its 
Head Master, W. Gordon McCabe, who was later to become 
President of this Society. Upon leaving “McCabe’s” he entered 
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the University of Virginia where he completed his legal educa- 
cation in 1891. 


Mr. Tennant was not only well equipped for service on the 
Committee upon the literary side alone; there was a practical 
side to him which enabled him to accurately appraise and value 
practical questions of business and finance. 


As a body we shall miss him, and it is a matter of regret that 
his services upon the Committee should have been cut off by his 
untimely death. 


ALEXANDER H. SANpDs 
Grorce P. CoLEMAN 
Morcan P. Rosinson 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


The present editor of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
came into office on November 1, 1940, his name appearing as editor for 
the first time in the January, 1941 issue. In the exercise of his duties in 
this office he wishes to expand the possibilities which this publication has 
for service to students of Virginia history and genealogy, principally by 
developing the original material in the Society's collections and other 
record depositories in the Commonwealth. In carrying out this purpose he 
invites the assistance of all who are interested in these subjects. 

CLAYTON TorRrENCE, Editor 


The Albemarle County Historical Society was organized at a meeting 
held in the court house at Charlottesville, Virginia, April 4, 1940. The of- 
ficers for the year 1940-41 are Henry B. Goodloe, president; Mrs. C. Nel- 
son Beck, vice-president; Glenn Curtis Smith, secretary; and Atcheson L. 
Hench, treasurer. Quarterly meetings are held and the membership now 
numbers 225. One of the purposes of the Society is to collect and preserve 
original and secondary materials on the history of the county and vicinity. 
The Alderman Library of the University of Virginia is the repository for 
the Society’s collections. A volume of Papers will be published early in 
1941, under the direction of Miss Mary Rawlings, Thomas P. Abernathy, 
and Lester J.-Cappon, editor. 


WILKINS, Wanted: Names of the parents of Robert Wilkins (d. 1738) 
of Prince George Co., Virginia; wife Mary Limbrey, dau. of John and 
Elizabeth Limbrey. A son John Limbrey Wilkins, (b. 1710-d,. 1747) was 
born in Prince George Co. and removed to Brunswick Co. where he died. 
Wish also the surname of Elizabeth Limbrey, I will pay for information 
with proof. Mrs, E. C. Wilkins, Star Route, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


INGRAHAM. Information concerning Isaac Ingr(ah)am, supposed to 
have come to Virginia from London, England, about time of the Revolu- 
tion. One of his sons, Silas Ingr(ah)am, kept an inn in Scott County, Vir- 
ginia, from about 1810 to 1845, 12 miles from Estilsville, on the Clinch 
River at a point called Spears (Speers) Ferry. His wife was Sally Spears 
(Speers), About 1845 Silas Ingr(ah)am moved to Terre Haute, Indiana, 
with his wife and all ten children except one, Mary Anne. He soon died 
and his grave is there. The mother and children then moved to Missouri 
near St. Joseph, and later to Nodaway County. Did Isaac have brothers 
and sisters and what were their names? What was Isaac’s father’s name? 
Did Silas have brothers and sisters, and what were their names? I can 
give names of Silas’ children, their marriages and many of their de- 
scendants. Mrs. R. M. Threlkeld, Sr., 1811 Grande Ave., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
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WINFREY. Who were the parents of Henry Winfrey? They went 
from Buckingham County, Virginia, to Madison County, Alabama, From 
original papers in Madison County, Alabama, we have: Henry Winfrey, 
deceased; only heirs and children: Jane G. Abbott, William Winfrey, 
Henry Winfrey and John F. Winfrey. Jane G. Abbott states that her 
father. Henry Winfrey died August 3, 1818 intestate; petition made in 
1826. Who did this Henry Winfrey marry? Where and when was he born? 
Wanted all information possible about the Winfreys. Where did they 
originate in England and when and on what ship did they come to America. 
Mrs. C. M. Winn, 315 Castro St., Norman, Oklahoma. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, Richmond, will celebrate its 200th anniver- 
sary in June next. Notable for its age and the many prominent families 
who have been numbered among its communicants, this church is widely 
known as the meeting place of the Virginia Convention of March, 1775, 
of which Patrick Henry was a member and before which his ringing 
“Give me liberty or give me death” speech was delivered, The celebra- 
tion, which is scheduled for June 10th to 13th, will include an address by 
Dr. John Stewart Bryan, President of the College of William and Mary, 
a reenactment of the proceedings of the Convention of March, 1775, and 
the dedication of a tablet to the colonial vestry. Invitations have been 
sent to the President of the United States and to tue British Ambassador 
to be guests for this occasion. 


CORRECTIONS 


HARRISON. In volume 34, page 186, you published: 


“Carter Harrison was a member of the House of Burgesses....we are in- 
debted to Dr. Lyon C. Tyler for an abstract of the will of Carter Harri- 
son, made by him.... dated October 8, 1783 and proven in Cumberland 
County, Virginia, 27 January 1794... .” 

Upon examination of the original will and a certified copy secured, the 
will of Carter Harrison, recorded in Cumberland County, Virginia, Will 
Book 3, pages 20 and 21, shows that the correct date is October 8, 1793, 
or ten years later than shown in your publication. 

As this error has been the cause of much confusion in tracing the fol- 
lowing generations will you please publish this correction. Robert M, Tor- 
rence, 110 Edgevale Road, Baltimore, Maryland. 


FITZHUGH. I notice in your October 1940 issue, page 315, that the 
author has stated that William Henry Fitzhugh of Ravensworth in Fair- 
fax county was a cousin of Mary Custis and also of Robert Edward Lee. 
While this statement is in a sense true yet it leaves the reader with an er- 
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roneous impression, for Mary Ann Randolph Custis (Mrs. Robert E. Lee) 
was a niece of William Henry Fitzhugh of Ravensworth. 

Genealogical relationships between two parties are usually referred to by 
the word which designates the closest blood tie between them. The old 
Cavalier families of the Northern Neck of Virginia were many times in- 
termarried, and thus the blood ties among them are numerous and often- 
times parties are found to be related in various ways, When we speak of 
ones mother’s brother we must refer to him as an uncle, not a cousin, al- 
though he may be thus related in several ways. 

Mary Ann Randolph Custis (1808-1873) and her husband General Rob- 
ert Edward Lee (1807-1870) were related in various ways. She was a 
daughter of George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857) of Arlington 
and his wife Mary Lee Fitzhugh (1788-1853), who was a daughter of 
William Fitzhugh (1741-1809) of Chatham and Ravensworth, and his 
wife Ann Randolph, daughter of Peter Randolph of Chatsworth, in Hen- 
rico county, a descendant of Colonel William! Randolph of Turkey Island. 
General Lee was a descendant of Col. Wm.! Randolph thru his great- 
grandmother Mary Bland, who was a granddaughter of Colonel Randolph. 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee’s great-grandfather, Colonel Henry Fitzhugh of 
Eagles Nest married Lucy, daughter of Col, Robert (“KING”) Carter, 
while General Lee’s mother, Ann Hill Carter (1773-1829) was a great 
granddaughter of Colonel Robert Carter. 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee’s great great grandfather, William Fitzhugh, Gen- 
tleman, of Eagles Nest married Ann Lee (1683-1732), daughter of Col- 
onel Richard Lee, and the said Colonel Lee was likewise the great-great 
grandfather of General Robert E. Lee. 

Thus I have shewn that Gen. and Mrs. Robert E. Lee were descended 
from Col. William Randolph, Colonel Robert Carter and Colonel Rich- 
ard Lee, and that both were indeed cousins of William Henry Fitzhugh 
of Ravensworth, yet that gentleman is more properly referred to as Mrs. 
Lee’s uncle. Geo. H. S. King, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
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PICKETT FAMILY OF VIRGINIA 
(Continued) 


Wit Book 7 (1743-7) 


(page 65) The will of William Pickett, of Essex County, dated Oct. 10, 
1743; probated Dec. 20, 1748; to wife Sarah Pickett, 12 negroes; to cousin 
Lucy Norril, 8 negros and if she die without heirs then to her sister 
Matthew [sic. Martha] Norril; to Hannah Richardson, wife of Peter Rich- 
ardson, £20 currency; to Succa Broughan, daughter of Augustine Boughan, 
1 negro; to cousin Henry Pickett, son of John Pickett, Senior, my planta- 
tion I purchased of Thomas May, and all my wearing apparel; to cousin 
Lucy Norril a feather bed and 3 heifers; to wife Sarah Picket my dwelling 
house and plantation for her life and after her decease to my cousin Wil- 
liam Pickett, son of John Pickett; residue of estate to wife Sarah, and she 
and Samuel Hipkins are named executors. Witnesses: John Melear, Wil- 
liam Hord, Cornelius Vaughan, The bond of Sarah Pickett, executor of 
William Picket, deceased, dated Dec. 20, 1748; £1000 sterling; with Thos. 
Waring and James Gatewood sureties; signed: “Sarah (S, her mark) 
Picket,” (page 118) Inventory of estate of William Pickett, deceased, taken 
April 10, 1744, lists 22 negros, 40 head cattle, 20 heads sheep, 42 hogs, 2 
horses and 1 [riding] chair and harness, 100 gallons Virginia Brandy, beds 
and furniture, chairs, tables, etc. Sarah Pickett, executrix.9 


[Note: the use of term cousin in William Pickett’s will, most probably is 
used for nephew and niece. ] 


VoLuME 1745-49, Deeps, &c. 

(page. 75) Aug. 15, 1746 John Picket, and Mary, his wife, of Caroline 
Co. to James Herndon, of Essex Co., for 5 shillings, convey 180 acres in 
Essex formerly purchased by said Picket from John Harper [See ante 
Harper’s deed to Pickett, 10th. 7ber. 1709]. 


Deep Book 29 (1761) 

(page 60) Oct. 15, 1760, William Pickett, of Fauquier Co. conveys to 
James Kay, of Essex Co. (for £89 curr.), a tract of 267 acres being part 
of 500 acres sold and conveyed by John Amiss and Sarah, his wife, to 
Henry Pickett, by deed recorded in Essex court, June 10, 1698; the said 
267 acres now in Essex Co., and a smaller part in Caroline County; begin- 
ning at an oak by a branch of Cockershells Creek and adjoining Dishman’s 
and Capt. Robert Rennolds’ line; said Pickett agreeing to defend title to 


® William Pickett’s will dated Oct. 10, 1743 was not probated until Dec. 
20, 1748, more than four years after his death, for he certainly died prior 
to April 10, 1744 on which date the inventory of his estate was made. 
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same from right of dower of Elizabeth, the now wife of the said William 
Pickett. (Note. See ante, deed Dec. 12, 1698 Amiss and wife to Henry 
Pickett. This land descended from Henry Pickett to his son William 
died 1743) and under William’s will passed to “cousin [nephew] Wil- 
liam Pickett, of Fauquier Co., grantor in above deed. 

Deep Book 30 

(page 24) Feb. 20, 1765, John Pickett and Mary, his wife, of Caroline 
County, convey by deed of gift, to Mace Pickett, son of the said John and 
Mary Pickett, all that tract of land the said John and Mary Pickett hold 
in Southfarnham Parish, Essex County, containing 125 acres, and adjoining 
lands of William Cox and Henry Cox, and on Piscataway Creek, Wit- 
nesses: Edward Vauter, William Pickett, ir [jr.?], Mace (M, his mark) 
Pickett, junr. 

(page 125) Nov. 20, 1766 Henry Pickett, of Augusta County, conveys 
to James Roy, of Essex Co. (for £37 currency), all that parcel of land 
which was left or given by William Pickett, deceased, by his last will and 
testament, to the said Henry Pickett; the said land is 100 acres in Essex 
Co., and adjoins the lands of James Roy, David Dishman, Robert Carter, 
William Ayres and William Noell, decd. [See ante, will of William Pickett, 
dated Oct. 10, 1743, probated Dec. 20, 1748, and also deed, Mar. 12, 1736/7 
of Thomas May to William Pickett.] 


From the Register of St. Paul’s Parish, Stafford and King George Coun- 
ties, 1711-1791, we have these items: 
(page 53) John, son of William and Elizabeth Picket, born Feby. 
26; baptized March 23, 1735 [1735/6]. 
(page 61) Martine, son of William and Elizabeth Picket, born Dec. 
25, 1736; baptized Feby. 1736/7. 


From the King George County records,1° the following: 


Deep Book 2 
(page 362) April 16, 1741 Hancock Lee, of King George Co. Gent. for 
annual rent of 4£ currency, leases to William Pickett, of Spotsylvania Co. 
planter, 150 acres in Hanover Parish, King George Co., for the lives of 
said William Pickett, and his wife Elizabeth, and John Pickett, their son. 


Deep Book 4 


(page 65) April 5, 1751 Robt. Rae, merchant, (attorney for Robt. and 
Thos. Dunlop) relinquishes certain interest in certain goods and chattels to 
“Mr. William Picket.” 

(page 107) March 28, 1754, Matthew Tebbets, blacksmith, of King George 
Co., to William Picket, of King George Co., conveys cattle, goods and 


10 The King George County records have not been regularly searched for 


Pickett items. The above were taken just at random. A careful search in 
King George would probably disclose other items. 
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chattels in consideration of a bond for £8:17s. which said Tebbets gave said 
Picket, July 3, 1746. 


From Fauquier County records we have the following wills: 


Wit Book 1 (1759-83) 


(page 110) The will of William Pickett, of Fauquier County, dated Sept. 
26, 1766; probated Nov. 24, 1766; to daughter Sarah Pickett, slaves and 
personal property when she is of age; wife Elizabeth Pickett, all estate, 
except land I hold in Caroline and Culpeper Counties; son Reuben Pickett 
when he comes of age. “Land I hold in Caroline Co. to be sold after my 
mother’s death” and money arising from sale thereof to be paid to Mary 
Ann Marshall; to daughter Sarah Pickett, £70 currency. After my wife's 
death, property to be sold and divided among three sons, viz: John Pickett, 
Martin Pickett and William Pickett, except should sons George Pickett and 
Reuben Pickett not have as much as the others they shall be made equal. 
Executors, my wife, and sons Martin Pickett and William Pickett. 


Wit Book 3 (1796-1803) 


(page 519) The will of Martin Pickett, of Fauquier County, dated May 
4, 1803; probated April 25, 1804; names daughters Lucy, wife of Charles 
Marshall, Letty Johnson, Milly Clarkson, Judah, wife of Stanton Slaughter, 
Betsy [Pickett], Nancy, wife Francis Brooke; sons George Blackwell Pick- 
ett and Steptoe Pickett; brothers John Pickett and William Pickett; execu- 
tors son George Pickett, General John Blackwell and Stanton Slaughter. 


(page 102) The will of William Pickett, of Fauquier County, dated 
Jany. 10, 1798, probated Feby. 26, 1798, to wife Martha; sons William 
Pickett and James Pickett; daughters Ann Pickett and Sukey Brady; chil- 
dren John Pickett, Sanford Pickett, William Pickett, James Pickett, Patty 
Fishback, Sukey Brady, Molly Jackson, Sally Metcalfe, Ann Pickett, 
Subroy [Sebba?] Smith; executors sons James Pickett and William 
Pickett.11 


From a suit, Scott and wife vs Pickett, recorded in Fauquier Co. Land 
Causes No. 1 (1809-15) the following items are derived :12 


(page 39) Sept. 15, 1809 John Miller, aged upwards of 90 years deposed 
he was acquainted with John Corbin who took up the land on which Wil- 
liam Pickett, who is now deceased lived and died. [i. e. William Pickett, 
who died in Fauquier in 1766; see his will, ante.] 


(page 53) Sept. 15, 1809 William Pickett, aged 68 [he was therefore 
born in 1741] deposed that he was about 9 or 10 years old when he came 


11 Abstracts of the above Pickett wills recorded in Fauquier County are 
given in King, Wills and Marriages of Fauquier County, 1759-1800, pages 
8, 59 and 72, from which source our items, as given above, have been taken. 

12 We are indebted to Mrs. P. W. Hiden, of Newport News, Virginia, 
for these items. 
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with his father [i. e. William Pickett who died in Fauquier in 1766] from 
the lower country where he lived [i. e. King George Co.] to Fauquier. He 
refers to his brother Martin Pickett, deceased [i. e. Martin Pickett who 
died in Fauquier Co. 1804.]13 

(page 54) Sept. 15, 1809 William Miller, aged 68 years [he was therefore 
born in 1741] said that he knew old William Pickett “grandfather of the 
plaintiff's wife and yourself.” [The plaintiff in this suit was John Scott 
who married Elizabeth Pickett, daughter of Martin Pickett, son of William 
Pickett, who died in Fauquier in 1766. The “yourself” refers to the said 
William Miller, who made the statement. ] 

In the Virginia Land Patents, 1623-1774 (Land Office, Richmond), we find 
the following entered in the name of Pickett: 

Oct. 24, 1701, patent to Henry Pickett, 80 acres in Essex Co. being an 
island in Piscataway Creek known as Rogers Island at mouth of Perry’s 
Creek, formerly granted Jonathan Fisher by patent Oct. 28, 1697 and by 
him deserted and granted said Pickett by order General Court, April 15, 
1701; due said Pickett for transportation of 2 persons into the colony, viz. 
Ellinor Corne and Peter Landner. (Patent Book 9, page 377). 

Note: See ante, deed Apr. 10, 1709 by which John Pickett (who was son 
of Henry Pickett, the patentee, who died in 1702) conveyed this 80 acres 
to Richard Wise. 

Nov. 1, 1713 Catherine and Elenor Proverb, daughters and co-heiresses 

of Walter Proverb, decd. (in right of the said Walter) and John Pickles 
[sic. Pickett], patent for 517 acres in St. Mary’s Parish, Essex Co. on 
south side main run of Pumandsen, between patent of John Meadows and 
Henry Peters and Alexander Fleming; and adjoins Fleming, Thos, Tinsley 
and Meadows (Patent Book 10, page 104). 
Note: Though he appears in the patent as Pickles, two deeds in Essex. 
County proves the name to have been Picket. See ante deed Aug. 5, 1720 
John Picket to Allen Frazier for 150 acres, and Dec. 26, 1721, John Picket 
to his daughter Blessing Saunders, for 18214 acres, both of which show the 
lands conveyed to have come out of this patent. 

Feb. 9, 1737 [1737/8] John Picket, patent for 100 acres in Orange Co. 
on south side Staunton River, and opposite Henry Downs. (Patent Book 
17, page 494). 

June 16, 1738, John Picket, patent for 500 acres formerly in Spotsylvania, 
now Orange Co, formerly granted Edward Southall but lapsed for failure 
to plant; due said Picket for importation of 9 persons into the colony, viz. 
Thos. Snodgrass, Geo. Underdown, Wm. Cape, James Hutchenson, John 
Farmer, John Stuart, John Holloway, Henry Kendall, Thos. Dumingham 
(Patent Book 18, page 31). 

Note: The Orange County deeds show the disposition of the lands 
granted in the two preceding patents as follows: June 24, 1741, John Pickett, 


_13 According to the statement in this deposition William Pickett (who 
died 1766) went to Fauquier Co. to live about 1750 or 1751. 
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of St. Margaret’s Parish, Caroline Co. (for £12:10 currency) conveys to 
Isaac Smith, of St. Thomas Parish, Orange Co., 100 acres in Orange Co, 
on south side Stanton’s River and opposite land surveyed for Henry Downs. 
The deed is signed “John Pickett” and Mary, wife of said John Pickett 
relinquished her dower (Orange County, Deed Book 5, page 246). On 
June 1, 1742 John Pickett, of Caroline Co. (for 5 shillings sterling) con- 
veyed to Philip Rootes, of King and Queen Co., 500 acres in Orange Co., 
on south side Robinson River, granted said John Pickett by patent June 16, 
1738. The deed is signed “John Pickett, jr.” Mary, wife of the said John 


Pickett relinquished her dowr. (Orange County, Deed Book 5, page 235). 14 
The lands mentioned above were in Orange Co. when granted in 1737/8 


and 1739 and also when they were sold in 1741 and 1742. However, in 1749 
they fell into Culpeper County when that county was created from the 
portion of Orange Co. north of the Rapidan River, and at the present time 
they are in Madison County. 


Feb. 9, 1737 [1737/8] William Pickett, patent for 183 acres on north side 
of Conway’s River above the land of William Terrell, in Orange Co. (Pat- 
ent Book 17, page 494). 

June 29, 1739 William Pickett and Benjamin Reynolds, patent for 850 
acres in formerly Spotsylvania, now Orange Co., in the Little Fork [i, e. 
the fork of the Rapidan and Robinson rivers] due for importation of 9 per- 
sons into the colony, viz. Thos. Portwood, Elizabeth King, Sarah Crowley, 
James Allen, Mary Crowley, John Strutt, Catherine Straughan, and Patrick 
Murffy (Patent Book 18, page 353). 

Note: The lands granted William Pickett in the two preceding patents 
were when granted in 1737/8 and 1739 in Orange Co., but in 1749 they fell 
into Culpeper Co. when Orange Co. was divided. The Orange and Cul- 
peper County deeds should be examined to see what disposition was made 
of these lands in order to identify the William Pickett to whom they 
granted. 


14 Orange County deeds also give the following Pickett items: Mar. 
26, 1741 Wm. Eddins, of St. Mark’s Parish, Orange Co. (for £16 currency) 
conveyed to James Pickett, of St. Thomas’ Parish, Orange Co. 100 acres 
in the said parish and county in the Little Fork between the Rapidan and 
Robinson Rivers (Deed Book 4, page 375). On Mar. 27, 1755 William 
Jackson and Mary, his wife, of Orange Co. (for 5 shillings currency) con- 
veyed to John Pickett, Jr., of St. Margaret’s Parish, Caroline Co. 100 acres 
in Orange Co., adjoining Neals and Zachary (Deed Book 12, page 275) 
May 15, 1786 Thos. Strashley and Patty, his wife, of Westmoreland Co. 
(for £400 currency) conveyed to Mace Pickett, of Orange Co., 1020 acres 
on west side Rapidan River, Orange Co. (Deed Book 19, page 199). June 
27, 1796 Mace Pickett, of Orange Co. made a conveyance to Ben. James 
Powell, and Esther, his wife, daughter of the said Mace Pickett (Deed 
Book 21, page 72). 

James Pickett appears as a constable in Orange Co. [1739?] and Francis 
Pickett appears in that county at the same date (William and Mary Quar- 
terly (1st series), Vol. 27, page 23). 


(To be continued) 
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THE ANCESTRY OF JOYCE, THE SECOND WIFE OF CAPTAIN 
LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, OF RAPPAHANNOCK 
COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


By Lenora HicGInsoTrHAM SWEENY 





There has been much speculation in the past as to who Joyce, the sec- 
ond wife of Captain Lawrence Washington, the emigrant, was. 

At the time of her marriage to Captain Lawrence Washington she was 
the widow of Captain Alexander Fleming, of “Westfalia,” Rappanhan- 
nock County, Virginia, but none of the authorities on the Washington 
Family, knew her maiden name, I found that she was the widow of An- 
thony Hoskins, when she married Captain Alexander Fleming. 


After a careful examination of the unpublished Virginia records, I 
discovered that she was a daughter of Captain William Jones, (an early 
settler of the Eastern Shore, where he was granted land 22 July, 1645,?.) 
This I had surmised from the will of Anthony Hoskins, who calls him 
“Father, Capt. William Jones,”3. (A term used in the seventeenth cen- 
tury for “father-in-law’). 

Anthony Hoskins came to Virginia in the “George”, 16354.; Burgess 
from Northampton County, Virginia, 1652. It is not known at what date 
he married Joyce Jones, but from a deed of record in Northampton 
County, is gleaned that she was his wife at least as early as 1 May, 1660. 
His will, dated 19 June, 1665, and probated 16 August, 1665, names 
daughters Elizabeth5 (under age of 16) and Ann; wife, Joyce executrix 
and wished her to have the use of his plantation for life; .........ccsscse : 
Father Capt. William Jones, and friend, Lt. Col. William Waters, Su- 


pervisors of his will.6 





1 Variously spelled Hoskins, Hodgkins, Hodgskins. 

2 Nugent: Cavaliers and Pioneers, page 455. 

3 See article: “Captain Alexander Fleming and Joyce, His Wife, of 
‘Westfalia,’ Rappahannock County, Virginia,” in Americana, July, 1939, 
XXXIII, 326-348. 

4 Hotten: List of Emigrants, 124. 

5 Elizabeth Hoskins married Cornelius Wood. On 4 March, 1673, she 
gave power of attorney to “my loving father-in-law [step-father] Law- 
rence Washington” to acknowledge release of dower in land sold by her 
husband. Cornelius Wood witnessed the will of Captain Lawrence Wash- 
ington but died before it was proven. (Americana, July, 1939, XXXIII, 
341). She married second, William Jette and on 14 April, 1681, “Wil- 
liam Jette of y*County of Rappahannocke and Elizabeth his wife 
y*® daughter of Anthony Hoskins deceased” gave power of attorney to 
Mr. Charles Holden to acknowledge one deed of sale of land “in y* Coun- 
ty of Accomacke,” Virginia. (Wills & Deeds, 1676-1790, page 263.) 

6 Nottingham: Wills & Administrations, Accomac County, Virginia, 
1663-1800, Vol. I, page 1. 
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The following is a copy of the will of Captain William Jones: 


“I William Jones of Hungars parish Northampton County in Virginia 
being now Sicke & weake in body but of perfect memory praised bee God 
Doe make this my last Will & Testam‘ in manner & forme foll (vis‘) 


I Doe make my loveinge wife Anne Joanes my whole & Sole Execu- 
trix of this my last will & Testamt and after all my just debts beinge 
fully satisfyed I Doe give & bequeath as foll (oweth) 


Impris unto my Loveinge wife above Sd all my lands wherever it lyes 
dureinge her Natural life, and after her decease unto Such of my grand 
children now livinge as Shee Shall thinke fittinge to them and their 
heirs forever. 


I Doe also give unto my Grandchildren now belonginge to Michaell 
Rickett Tenn Weanable Calves male & female the next Summer after 
my decease to them & their heirs. And if in case any of the aforesd Chil- 
dren Shall dye before they attaine to lawfull age than to bee equally di- 
vided amongst the Survivors. 


I Doe also give unto my two grand children belonginge unto Anthony 
Hodgkins deceased tenn calves male & female the Second Summer after 
my decease weanable to them & their heires. And in case either of the 
Two children die before they Attaine to lawfull age then to the Sur- 
vivor and in case both Should dye before they Attaine to lawfull age 
then the Sd Calves with all their future increase Devided to the children 
of the above Said Rickett now living to them & their heires. 


I Doe also give unto my Grandchildren belonginge unto Symon Car- 
penter of Maryland March‘? to them and their heires Tenn Weanable 
Calves the third yeare after my decease And if in case any of the Sd 
Children dye before they Attaine to lawfull age then to the Survivors & 
their heires. 


I Doe also give the Remaininge part of my Estate both moveables & 


immoveables unto my loveinge wife Anne Joanes abovesd unto the per- 
formance of which I have sett my hand the day & yeare above written: 


Signed Sealed in the presence of the word 
(weanable) interlined betwixt y*  fifteene 
line & y* Sixteene in y® Margent was done 
before signinge hereof. 


I Doe also give unto William Carpenter the Sonne of the abovesaid 


7 The will of Simon Carpenter, of Talbot Co., Md., dated 22 March, 
1669, proved 23 November, 1670; To Eliza: Mirix and Anne Morgan, 
personalty; wife, Eliza:,Execx. and residuary legatee of estate, real and 
personal, during widowhood; to son, William at 21 yrs. of age, home 
plantation at marriage or death of wife afsd.; to 3 daughters (unnamed) 
personalty at marriage or 21 yrs. of age. Overseers: Henry Coursey, 
William Coursey Test. John Rye, John Simmons. (Maryland Calendar 
of Wills, Vol. I, page 55). 
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Symond Carpenter one Mare now two yeare old and one horse now three 
yeare old unto him his heires, 
WILL. JOANES y°® Seale 

Signed Sealed in the p"sence 
of us: Isaac Foxcraft8 Ann Wilcokes 

This will was proved in open Court the 30th of August 1669 by the 
corporall oathes of Lt. Isaac Foxcraft and M™ Anne Wilcokes and al- 
lowed of & ordered to bee recorded. 


Test Dan: Neech Dept. Cl. Cu. Co. North'™ 


Recorded the ist of September 1669 P me Dan. Neech, Dept. Cl. Cu. Co. 
North'™, 

A COPY :—Teste: Geo. T. Tyson, Clerk; By Virginia Williams, D’y. 
Clerk. (Seal of Northampton County.)® 





8 Burgess from Northampton County, 1676/77. He was possibly the 
“Isaac Foxcrofte, of London, Gent.” mentioned in the records of Lan- 
caster County, Virginia, 1658, and as “Isaac Foxcroft, Merch*’ men- 
tioned 26 April, 1659, also in Lancaster County. (Fleet: Virginia Col- 
onial Abstracts, Vol. I, pages 148, 185). 

9 The will of William Jones, dated July 26, 1669, proved August 30, 
1669, recorded September 1, 1669 in Northampton Co. Court Order 
Book, 1664-7, No. 9, page 71. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VIRGINIA COLONIAL ABSTRACTS, Volume 10, CHaRLES City County 
Court OrpdERS, 1655-1658. Beverley Fleet, Box 5161, Saunders Station, 
Richmond, Virginia. Index; 119 mimeographed pages. Price $5.00. 


Beverley Fleet continues to lengthen in interesting fashion the list of 
publications in his Virginia Colonial Abstract series. The latest number 
to appear covers the Charles City County Court transactions June 4, 1655 
to April 3, 1658. This old volume of court records, 1655-1665, is the only 
remaining 17th century record book of that county; and may the days 
pass speedily in bringing to us the remaining numbers of this Charles 
City work. This present number is done with Mr. Fleet’s usual scrupu- 
lous regard to the content of the records; thereby further placing students 
of pout conditions of life in the past under debt of gratitude to him. 


VirciniA Tax Payers 1782-1787, other than those published by the 
United States Census Bureau. By Augusta B. Fothergill and John 
Mark Naugle. (Richmond: 1941). 142 pages. Price $7.50 


This book containing in alphabetical arrangement some 33,000 names of 
individuals with indications of the counties in which they were resident 
will be of great value to persons engaged in genealogical research. So 
often it happens that persons whose ancestors migrated from Virginia to 
other states soon after the Revolutionary War reach an impasse in their 
investigations through not knowing the Virginia county in which their 
ancestors lived before migrating. In a large number of such cases this 
book will be of assistance in solving that question, as the editors have 
chosen a vital period from which to make up their lists. Large numbers 
of families migrated from Virginia between 1783 and 1790. In 1908 the 
U. S. Census Bureau (in the absence of the first Virginia Census, 1790) 
published tax lists from 40 Virginia counties and 2 cities, being all of 
such lists then available. Virginia Tax Payers 1782-1787 now supplies us 
with names from 37 other counties whose tax lists have been discovered 
since the Census Bureau’s publication was made. Thanks to Mrs. Foth- 
ergill and Mr. Naugle we now have, with these two publications, a prac- 
tical guide to the names of Virginia tax payers during this important per- 
iod.—C. T. 


Rust or Vrircrnta. Genealogical and Biographical Sketches of the de- 
scendants of William Rust, 1654-1940. Prepared under the direction and 
published by Ellsworth Marshall Rust. Washington, D. C., 1940. In- 
dex; 463 pages. Price $10.00, 


This is a book well worth the years of patient research and wise ex- 
penditure of time and means which have gone into its making. Thorough- 
ly documented and splendidly illustrated it relates in straightforward 
fashion the history of the Virginia family which descends from William 
Rust (born circa 1634; died 1699) of Westmoreland County who came 
to the colony about 1650 and who probably was a native of Suffolk, Eng- 
land. One reads with an ever increasing interest the unfolding record of 
this long line of substantial Virginia people, many of whom appear to 
have been content with engaging in the minor pursuits of life with great 
spirit, while a generous proportion of them rose to distinction in the 
larger pursuits of living, It is apparent that an effort has been made in 
this study to include all of the Rust name who can lay claim to William 
of Westmoreland as their ancestor, while liberal indication is made of 
the descent of Rust blood through female lines. In addition to the Rust 
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lines of descent and biographical sketches of individuals there are many 
valuable notes on families with whom the Rusts intermarried. This book 
is to be prized not only by those of this lineage but also by students of 
family history in general—C. T. 


FATHER Tass: Poet-Priest-SoLpier-Wit, Memories and Impressions of 
a Personal Friend, Gordon Blair, Richmond, Virginia. The Press of 
Whittet & Shepperson, 1940. 70 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Father Tabb is a vital part of the Virginia tradition. The songs of the 
poet are imperishable, the blessing of the man of God abides, the valor 
of the soldier endures, the golden light which his mind cast upon the 
things of life lingers. In this latter day we are fortunate in having Gor- 
don Blair, who really knew the man, give us these memories and impres- 
sions of Father Tabb. The memories are gracious; the impressions vivid. 
We may at first think the story too briefly told; but, as we look again 
we would not have it otherwise, for the brief lines of this friend are as 
compact with the bright spirit of Father Tabb as are Father Tabb’s lyrics 
with the spirit of life. Reading Gordon Blair’s little book we do not read 
about Father Tabb; rather we see the very heart of him eternally alive — 


oi 


BARKSDALE FAmity History AND GENEALOGY (with collateral lines). 
Compiled by Captain John A. Barksdale. Published 1940. Price $15.00. 


Total destruction of the New Kent County records and those of Han- 
over (with exception of one book 1733-5) makes it impossible to com- 
pile, with any degree of accuracy, an account of the earlier generations 
of the Barksdale family in Virginia. However, Capt. Barksdale, having 
made research in other available sources, brings forward the few refer- 
ences to the name which he found and combining these with the tradi- 
tion as to the origin of the family begins his account with one William 
Barksdale who appears in Virginia in 1662. The earliest certain ground 
for making deductions in regard to relationships in this family is found 
in the early 18th century in a group of brothers who were probably 
grandsons of the first William Barksdale. From these brothers descend 
the several branches of the family in Virginia and those that migrated to 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi and Kentucky. Many of 
the Barksdales rendered able service during their respective times and 
the book carries a wealth of material about them. Notes on many families 
with whom the Barksdales intermarried appear in the book; and an Eng- 
lish Barksdale connection is stated, though not proved. The author (on 
page 549) wisely rejects the impossible tradition that Ann, wife of Rich- 
ard Woodson of Henrico County was a daughter of Obadiah Smith; but 
(on page 415) perpetuates the equally erroneous one that gives a daugh- 
ter of William Byrd I, of Westover, as wife of John Rogers. It should 
also be noted that there is record evidence that the name given as Mc- 
Farland (pages 193-196) was invariably spelled by members of that fam- 
ily (when writing it) Macfarland.—C. T. 


PENINSULA Piicrrmace. By Elizabeth Valentine Huntley. Richmond: 
The Press of Whittet & Shepperson, 1941. Index: 398 pages; illus- 
trations. $5.00 
Though each Virginian believes his own section to be the heart of the 

beloved Commonwealth, yet each Virginian together with all other cit- 
izens of the United States looks with pride and interest to the penin- 
sula lying between the James and York Rivers, to the territory lying 
immediately south of the James, and to Richmond, seat of the Com- 
monwealth. 
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Elizabeth Huntley Valentine, with mind and heart alive to the his- 
toric and romantic interests, and eyes open to the natural beauty of this 
anciently seated section of Virginia, gives us a rare treat in her Penin- 
sula Pilgrimage, which is introduced by Dr. Douglas Southall Free- 
man. The abundant well-ordered detail of this book gives one all the 
directions needed for making a journey through this interesting and 
charming section. Not a single place of importance has been omitted 
from this book; while its pages, briefly noting historic homes and other 
buildings, sites and memorials, events and persons, breathes the true 
romance of the three centuries of development of this section of Vir- 
ginia. The book is excptionally well illustrated with views of all the 
homes, churches and public buildings referred to in the text; while a 
general map of the section, and particular maps of Richmond, Wil- 
liamsburg, Yorktown and Jamestown, will greatly aid the pilgrim on 
his journey’s progress. The book is issued with all of the distinction of 
the Press of Whittet & Shepperson; and is in itself a beautiful example 
of bookmaking. 


In conclusion we wish to make a suggestion. When the second 
edition of this book is put to press (as it certainly will be) the positive 
dating of the Old Brick Church (St. Luke’s) in Isle of Wight County, as 
1632 (page 352) should be more carefully considered; the date of erection 
of the house at Appomattox Manor (page 371) should be clarified: and 
also the statement (page 368) that the records of Martin’s Brandon Par- 
= ‘ the natural inference is “parochial records”) dates as early as 1712.— 


STONEWALL JAcKSON’s Way. Route MeEtHop ACHIEVEMENT. By John 
W. Wayland. The McClure Company, Staunton. 1940. pp. 244. $4.75. 


Dr. John W. Wayland, of Madison College, Harrisonburg, one of the 
foremost living Virginia historians, has added another notable achieve- 
ment to his long list of contributions to history. 


The book is unique and most valuable. It consists of an itinerary of 
Stonewall Jackson in the War Between the States. Dr. Wayland seems 
to have read everything on his hero and has worked out Jackson’s move- 
ments and stopping places with great care and accuracy. The reader can 
be sure that he is actually following in Jackson’s footsteps when he 
reads this volume. 


The story is told with a minimum of words. Movements and head- 
quarters are described but battles are passed over lightly. This is well 
beause Colonel Henderson, in his immortal biography, has given the 
military narrative at length. Dr. Wayland’s book, in fact, makes a good 
companion piece to Henderson’s biography. Taking the book in hand, one 
sees pictured in photographs the scenes Henderson describes; thus one 
gets both the story and the portraiture. 


The book is profusely illustrated, and many of the photographs are 
rare, taken from Dr. Wayland’s collection, which must have been the 
labor of years to assemble. The sketch maps are also invaluable. The 
photographs show houses, roads, bridges, headquarters, battlefields as- 
sociated with Jackson’s career in 1861-1863. Nothing of importance seems 
to have been overlooked. 

Nobody interested in the life and deeds of the great Virginia general 
can afford to overlook this volume. To students of history it is simply 
indispensable. The publishers should be commended for a very fine piece 
of printing. The book is beautiful. As a gift-book it has no superior, It 
should be in every historical library in the state. 

H. J. Eckenrope 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“George Washington As The French Knew Him.” Edited and Translated 
by Gilbert Chinard. Princeton University Press. Index. 161 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

“Wilmot-Wilmoth-Wilmeth.” Compiled by James Lillard Wilmeth, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Index. 374 pages. Price $5.00. 

“Index To Dictionary of American History.” James Truslow Adams, 
Editor in Chief. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 258 pages. 

“Virginia Tax Payers, 1782-87.” By Augusta B. Fothergill and John Mark 
Naugle. 142 pages. Price $7.50. 

“Three Virginia Frontiers. By Thomas P. Abernethy. Louisiana State 
University Press, University, La. 96 pages. Price $1.50. 

“The Foreign Policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 1885-1897.” By Charles 
Callan Tansill. Fordham University Press, New York. Index. 800 
pages. Price $5.00, 

“Iowa—Land of Many Mills.” By Jacob A. Swisher. The State Histori- 
cal Society of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Illustrated. Index. 317 pages. 
Price $3.00. 

“Journal From Boston To The Western Country And Down The Mis- 
sissippi River To New Orleans.” By William Richardson, 1815-1816. 
40 pages. 

“Dawes-Gates Ancestral Lines, Vol. II. Compiled by Mary Walton Ferris. 
Privately printed, 1931. Illustrations and Maps. Index. 913 pages. 

“The Organization of Labor in Philadelphia, 1850-1870.” A dissertation 
by Edgar Barclay Cale. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1940. 
126 pages. 

“The Civil War Career of Thomas A. Scott.” A dissertation by Samuel 
Richey Kamm. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1940. Index. 
208 pages. 

“Biology at The University of Richmond.” By John Wendell Bailey 
Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, 1939. 193 pages. 

“Inventory of The Church Archives of Virginia; Guide to The Manu- 
script Collection of The Virginia Baptist Historical Society, Supple- 
ment No, 1; Index to Obituary Notices in The Religious Herald, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1828-1938.” Historical Records Survey of Virginia, 386 
mimeograph pages. 

“The Abercrombies of Baltimore.” By Ronald Taylor Abercombie. Pri- 
vately printed. Index. 35 pages. 

“Historical Papers of The Trinity College Historical Society, Series 
XXIV—The Road From Monticello.” By Joseph Clarke Robert. Duke 
University Press, Durham, N. C. Index. 127 pages. Price $1.00. 

“American Portrait Inventory: 1440—Early American Portrait Artists 
(1663-1800).” Compiled by New Jersey Historical Records Survey Pro- 
ject, Newark, N. J. Index. 305 pages. 

“Florida : Land of Change.” By Kathryn Trimmer Abbey. University of 
— —" Press, Chapel Hill, N, C. Illustrated. Index. 426 pages. 
rice .50. 
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“Magna Charta” by John S. Wurts, 33 pages. 

“American Imprints Inventory—Location Symbols For Libraries in The 
United States.” Compiled by WPA Historical Records Survey Pro- 
gram. University, Louisiana. 36 pages. 

“A History of The Germania Club of Baltimore City, Maryland.” By 
Dr. Dieter Cunz. 27 pages. 


“Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Vol. X, Charles City County Court Or- 
ders, 1655-1658.” By Beverley Fleet, 119 mimeograph pages, Price $5.00. 


“Peninsula Pilgrimage.” By Elizabeth Valentine Huntley. Whittet & 
Shepperson, Richmond. Illustrated. Index. 398 pages. Price $5.00. 

“The McGavock Family.” By Rev. Robert Gray. Wm. Ellis Jones, Rich- 
mond, 1903. Index. 175 pages. 

“Three Archaelogical Sites in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, Bulletin 
No. 763.” Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg, 1939. In- 
dex. 79 pages. 

“An Autobiographical Sketch By John Marshall,” edited by John Stokes 
Adams. The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor: 1937, Index. 
48 pages. 

“The Hero in America.” By Dixon Wecter. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1941. Illustrated. Index. 530 pages. Price $3.50. 

“Supplement To ‘Our Webb Kin’” compiled by Miss A. S. Armstrong. 


“Dictionary of American Biography—Index Vols. I-XX.” Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1937. 613 pages. Price $7.50. 

“Annual Report of The American Bar Association: Held at Philadel- 
phia, 1940.” Headquarters Office, 1140 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill, Index. 849 pages. 

“With Sword and Lancet: The Life of General Hugh Mercer.” By Joseph 
M. Waterman. Garrett and Massie, Inc., Richmond. Index. 177 pages. 
Price $3.00. 

“Roanoke Island in History and Legend.” By Catherine Albertson. 26 
pages. Price 50c. 

“Frederick County, Virginia, Marriages, 1771-1825. Compiled and edited 
by Eliza Timberlake Davis, 1941. 129 mimeograph pages. 
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